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When There Is No Peace! 


If peace is the tranquillity of order, as the motto of the American Peace Society suggests, from the 
writings of Saint Augustine, then it is logical that we turn our minds to the question of creating that 
“tranquillity of order.” So many factors enter into this proposal that it is not only difficult to isolate them 
but, moreover, it is even more difficult to set up a priority for their accomplishment. 

Perhaps this oldest and most logical means of attaining peace has been again advanced by Charles S. 
Rhyne, retiring President of the American Bar Association, who has once more advocated “peace by law.” 
Mr. Rhyne would not only take advantage of the International Court already set up at the Hague but 
would also set up a series of regional or “inferior” courts, which would adjudicate more localized disputes 
than those commonly referred to the High Court. He would rest his case on the final judgment of the 
International Court and would require all the members of the United Nations to agree to its jurisdiction. 

This is an example of “peace by force” but also by agreement and presumes, evidently, the creation of 
an International Police (or Peace) Force to bring peace and order about. The recent meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union, consisting of 53 nations, at Rio de Janeiro, for example, voted almost unani- 
mously (the Soviet abstaining) to bring such a Force into being. 

Another means of attaining peace has long been advocated by the American Peace Society. It is the 
method of arbitration, which submits opposing arguments to a completely neutral person, party, or na- 
tion and agrees to abide by the decision of the unbiased person, parties, or tribunal. This is peace by sub- 
mission. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, for instance, acted in this capacity after the cessation of hostilities in 
the War between Japan and Russia in the early years of this Century. How much better would it have 
been if those nations had agreed to arbitration beforehostilities began! 

Such has been the role of the United Nations since its founding in 1945. It has settled many major 
and a countless number of minor disputes, acting as an arbitrator. 

There is also peace by conciliation. It is constantly practiced by the diplomatic forces of the nations of 
the world and deservedly ranks high among the methods of attaining peace by mutual agreement. 

With all the means of peace available it seems strange that we are constantly at war. Yet man’s in- 
herently selfish nature presumes wanting something that presently belongs to someone else. The curhing 
of that nature as proposed in the little book “What a World for Peace,” reviewed in this issue, suggests 
we might do just that. Peace thus becomes a moral issue, which above all, it actually is. 

Now we are at war—cold, warm, or hot as it may become, according to the exercise of our reason and 
our judgment. Our opponents cry “peace, peace,” when there is no peace, and still persist in their plan for 
world domination. Yet all great generals, all the military we have ever known, including theirs, re-echo 
those glorious words of our own great General and future President, when he gave voice to the universal 
longing of humankind. It was the clear ringing tones of Ulysses S. Grant at the close of the Civil War, 


“Let us have Peace.” 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
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Prospects for Peace 


A Symposium 


Members of the Board of the American Peace 
Society have been asked to express their opinions, on 
the prospects for peace in the world today. 

Some of the opinions are here printed in this issue 
of Worutp Arrairs. Jt is planned to continue this 
symposium in the next issue and so add to the 
thinking on this important question, which has such 
a strong hold on the minds of those who constantly 
strive for the maintenance of a just and honorable 
peace. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Executive Secretary 


BY H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


U. S. Senator from New Jersey and member 
of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 

Despite the frightening headlines of the daily pa- 
pers and the very real and varied crises which they 
describe, my personal analysis of the international 
situation leads me to the conclusion that the prospects 
for peace are growing slowly but steadily more en- 
couraging. 

Having said this, I feel obligated to point out that 
the word “peace” is often distorted by propaganda 
and frequently misunderstood by the tragic confusion 
of its meaning in practical terms with the ideal of 
true peace which is the heartfelt goal of peoples 
throughout the world. Our desire for the ideal must 
not blind us to the basic facts of life in an age which 
is characterized by the conflict of Communist totali- 
tarianism, on the one hand, and the forces of freedom 
on the other. 

The tensions arising from the interaction and op- 
position of these conflicting ideologies will undoubt- 
edly spread and grow stronger. These pressures, and 
the resulting changes they bring, must be accepted 
as conditions of life, not only for our time but for 
generations to come. 

The issue, then, is more complicated than “peace” 
vs. “war.” The question is whether the peoples of 
the world can achieve and maintain that degree of 
freedom which provides an acceptable basis for build- 
ing towards the goal of true and lasting peace. In 
this light, peace cannot be achieved by the mainte- 
nance of the status quo, or by such simple devices as 
the signing of peace pacts, the negotiation of disarma- 
ment, or the abandonment of national sovereignty 
for world federation. 
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Against the background of pressures and deep- 
rooted conflicts, there are more and greater forces at 
work for peace than at any time in history. Through 
the medium of the United Nations, the growing sys- 
tems of alliances among the free nations, and the nu- 
merous public and private organizations devoted to 
the promotion of world understanding, the power of 
public opinion is focused more than ever before on 
the peaceful resolution of the conflicts between 
nations. 

This is why I am optimistic about the prospects 
for peace, and why I feel that total war is certainly 
not inevitable. It is true that there is always the 
danger of local wars which suddenly erupt and threat- 
en to bring on a general conflict. But, in this nuclear 
age, there is almost universal agreement that global 
war must be avoided in common understanding and 
horror of the possibility of international suicide. 

The power of world opinion and the strength of 
the free world are such that, I am convinced, we will 
not soon be confronted with at attempt at large-scale 
overt aggression on the part of the Communist bloc. 
I am equally certain, however, that for a long time to 
come we will be faced with attempts at economic and 
political penetration, subversion and threatened coups 
d’etat. 

In this analysis, the most immediate threat of war 
seems to me to lie in the Near East. It is here, where 
the spirit of nationalism is erupting in its most vio- 
lent form, and where Communism is now seeking to 
gain a new foothold, that the intermixture of highly- 
emotional religious and political issues is most explo- 
sively dangerous, and where the protection of our 
own national interests expose us most unavoidably to 
possible involvement in outbreaks of violence. 

This is not to minimize the risks involved in Asia, 
where the aspirations of the less-developed peoples 
to independence and self-determination are rising 
with equal fervor. Here, too, communism is busily 
spreading its web of subversion, but its efforts are 
necessarily weakened by the more immediate need of 
the Communists for an indefinite period of consolida- 
tion after the last decade of their expansion in Asia. 
This will give greater opportunity for the less-devel- 
oped countries to accomplish their evolution, unless 
Red China makes the tragic miscalculation of under- 
estimating the free world’s determination to hold the 
line against aggression. 
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In this context I like to recall what Theodore 
Roosevelt once said: “If in the future we have war, 
it will almost certainly come because of some action 
or lack of action, on our part in the way of refusing 
to accept responsibilities at the proper time, or failing 
to prepare for war when war does not threaten.” 

These words offer a perceptive commentary on our 
present situation. They also strengthen my personal 
conviction that our national policy as directed by 
President Eisenhower is eminently sound and right. 

Our policy is firmly based on the maintenance of a 
strong military arm, as well as a strong domestic 
economy. It embodies a system of mutual security 
which recognizes the interdependence of the free 
world and the necessity for building the economic 
foundations of the underdeveloped countries so that 
they may gain the strength to resist Communist sub- 
version. It seeks to explore all possible means for 
greater communication and cooperation between the 
peoples of the world in behalf of human betterment 
and mutual understanding. And, while extending 
all diplomatic means for negotiation of issues between 
nations, it stands determined to oppose armed aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world. 

Acting on this policy, President Eisenhower has 
already achieved great progress in strengthening the 
foundations of the free world. It is significant that, 
among the nations, he is considered as one of the 
great leaders for peace in our time while he has pur- 
sued a national policy of military strength and de- 
termined resistance to aggression. 

This is a bold policy, which accepts a heavy respon- 
sibility. Its boldness sometimes provokes bitter criti- 
cism of our leaders and our policy from those, both 
at home and abroad, who misunderstand the reauire- 
ments for true peace. In the face of responsibilities 
which so severely test our maturity, there is a natural 
temptation to turn our backs on the rest of the trou- 
bled world. This very temptation, however, increases 
the importance of adhering firmly to our purpose of 
preserving and strengthening our security and that 
of the free world. There is nothing the Communists 
would like better now than to see us falter in our 
course. 

Ours is the course to true peace, because that goal 
can only be reached ‘by courageous unwillingness to 
accept the slavery of atheistic communism. It is a 
policy which embodies the fundamental postulate 
stated by that great spiritual leader for peace, the 
late Pope Pius XII: 

“A fundamental postulate of any just and honor- 
able peace is an assurance for all nations great or 
small, powerful or weak, of their right to life and 
independence. The will of one nation to live must 
never mean the sentence of death passed upon anoth- 


er. When this equality of rights has been destroyea, 
attacked, or threatened, order demands that repara- 
tion shall be made, and the measure and extent of 
that reparation is determined, not by the sword nor 
by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the 
rules of justice and reciprocal equity.” 


BY LOUIS J. TABER 


Chairman of the Board, Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance Company 


Peace can be maintained and war avoided, provid- 
ed the United States holds with firmness its position 
that we must draw a line beyond which the Commu- 
nists cannot advance. War never permanently settles 
anything. I believe that enlightened statesmanship 
can find some method of adjusting difficulties other 
than war. However, irresponsible nations might start 
a conflict that would lead to world war. The attempt 
of Red China to embroil us in war in the Formosa 
Straits is a good example. 

The policy of Eisenhower and Dulles, if clearly 
understood, ought to prevent war. The constant vacil- 
lation of forces from the Near East, the Far East or 
Hungary makes it very difficult to set and to hold a 
line. In the course of time, I think the President and 
his Secretary of State will be vindicated, because I 
believe we will go forward without war. 

A danger is in situations where the issues are ob- 
scured, and it is difficult to know where to draw the 
line or what we should stand for or against. While 
it was not popular either at home or abroad, it will be 
found that sending troops to Beirut stabilized that 
country for a time, and postponed the collapse of all 
freedom. 

Nasser is out for one thing—the union of all Arab 
states, and he is perfectly willing to be ruthless in 
accomplishing his aim. Mao Tse-tung is willing to 
conquer his area, and then take Formosa. If we al- 
low this, there would be no stopping him at any line 
that could be drawn or agreed upon. 

Egypt, or the forces of Red China, are perfectly 
willing to make common cause with Red Russia if 
they can advance their own objectives. Godless Com- 
munism and fanatical Mohammedanism make strange 
bedfellows, but they can achieve results for their own 
selfish ambitions. 

It seems to me that if the President can hold firm 
to his policy and he can get reasonable support at 
home and abroad, he will end his term in peace, and 
there need be no war of an international character. 
If war comes, from whatever cause, the underlying 
issue will be Communism and its insatiable thirst to 
conquer the world. 
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BY DENYS P. MYERS 
Formerly of the Department of State 


Every important political or military leader in the 
United States has for many months asserted that like- 
lihood of war does not exist; the danger to the free 
world is more immediately the impact of Soviet Com- 
munism to establish a social and political tyranny 
over suborned peoples. I believe that statement of 
the case is correct, and am concerned that the major 
emphasis is on the preparation for war rather than 
the devising of effective means to oppose the Soviet 
conspiracy. Yet, the United States and the Soviet 
Union are the major actors in world politics, and the 
addiction of the Soviets for force makes it inevitable 
that the two maintain a balance of military power. 
Maintenance of such an equality (or superiority) is 
rendered neurotically uncertain by astonishing tech- 
nological development. The war matériel of 1945, 
which in former times would have remained standard 
for years, has been outgrown and superseded two or 
three times, and no one knows the actual combat 
efficacy of most of it. Almost everybody says use of 
the horrendous weapons would doom mankind. 

In a world in which one can eat breakfast in Paris 
and dinner today in New York and tomorrow can 
make New York for luncheon and in which the flying 
craft draws on all quarters of the world for equip- 
ment and passengers, the system of the United Na- 
tions as a clearing house of the peoples’ needs and 
aspirations is a necessity. Its purposes and principles 
foster national self-expression and advancement, to 
a degree never before existent. Consequently, we live 
in an economic, political and social ferment never be- 
fore experienced. Almost every phase of individual 
or organized life has new shapes and new possibilities. 
The United States came to maturity and its present 
stature by applying the distilled experience of gen- 
erations of humans who sought a satisfying existence; 
it exemplifies the dignity, freedom and individuality 
of the person and his right to the product of his ef- 
fort, setting reciprocal bounds between man and his 
state, a moral balance. The Soviet Union is a hot- 
house of economic development by an autocratic state 
that is in revolt against the legal and political tenets 
of human experience, that subordinates the individual 
to its whims and will, that sets no limit to its action 
not dictated by egoistic interest. Short of physical or 
psychological coercion, no people will accept such 
bondage. 

It is my conviction from these premises that the 
long odds are with us. War is neither inevitable nor 
even likely; which is not to say that some force may 
not be used somewhere, “local war.” This assertion 
is not based on the fear of atomic weapons. War must 
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be a national undertaking and must be sustained by a 
people. That means they must have a reason for 
fighting of such importance to them as to keep them 
at it to the end. We used to look for a political casus 
belli and not as at present for a general staffs “edu- 
cated” guess. I invite anyone to find a casus belli 
that would keep Americans in a battle line six months 
or more. As to the Soviet Union, its forces would 
be formidable inside its boundaries, but I submit that 
outside its borders they and the satellites would prove 
unreliable. Moreover, why a war when their subver- 
sive tactics are so much cheaper and safer. 

The trouble with the United States policy is that 
it indulges in “high politics,” which is an assumption 
that conductors of foreign relations can set up an in- 
ternational target of their own invention and hit it. 
Most exercises in high politics are illusory. Policy 
should be aimed at obtaining concrete, not abstract, 
results. Negotiating with the Soviet Union is frus- 
trating and worse, but it should not be avoided. The 
tensions of the “cold war” can be settled only between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The Presi- 
dent might advise his Secretary of State of that. 


BY WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association 


You ask me whether “local” wars can be avoided, 
and whether the most immediate threat is in Asia or 
in the Near East. Such forecasts as these require a 
body of information that is probably available only 
to a few dozen people associated with the National 
Security Council or other top groups in our govern- 
ment. Although in the long run the American people 
as a whole must review and evaluate the foreign pol- 
icy of the nation, I do not feel that I can personally 
comment in a way that would be helpful. 

In one sector, however, I may have acquired 
enough insight and competence over the past twenty 
years to justify an opinion. That field is our Ameri- 
can cultural and educational program abroad. The 
purpose of all these efforts is to maintain the con- 
structive cooperation of the nations of the free world 
and to enlist the cooperation of those nations which 
remain “neutral” or (in Mr. Nehru’s word) “un- 
aligned.” Many agencies are now busily and devot- 
edly at work in this field. They include the cultural 
officers in the embassies; the educational technicians 
attached to ICA missions; the American businessmen 
abroad; the missionaries; the agents of important 
foundations; the U. S. delegates to various UN, 
UNESCO, and other specialized agencies; the U. S. 
representatives on international educational and sci- 
entific conferences; the United States Information 
Agencies; the participants and administrators in the 
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numerous international exchanges; and the somewhat 
vague “people to people” program which was 
launched not long ago with great enthusiasm under 
the high patronage of President Eisenhower. These 
agencies have, as far as I can see, a very limited con- 
cept of each others activities. To be sure, all pro- 
grams are fitted together in Washington. But, where 
the game is played for keeps, in the field, there is too 
little exchange of knowledge. 

In good administration there must always be room 
for individual initiative and the flow of ideas in both 
directions. Yet it seems to me that we also need in 
this country an over-all plan with administrative pow- 
er to lay down our policy in the fierce competition for 
the loyalties of men. Just as the Armed Forces, I as- 
sume, maintains plans and alternate plans to meet a 
variety of situations, and just as the General Staff 
directives control the commanders and troops in the 
field, so we might well have a similar body for our 
international intellectual, scientific, cultural, educa- 
tional, and technical programs. Such an authority, of 
course, would have no legal direction whatever over 
the many private efforts in international relations. 
But even in this sector, its influence would be great. 
Thus, all current public overseas intellectual activi- 
ties, as well as plans in this area, would be guided by 
one general administration with one clear two-way 
channel for communications and directives. This is 
only one part of the complex job of maintaining peace 
and freedom in the world, but it is a part about which 
I happen to know a little and, therefore, one on which 
I feel able to contribute even this much of an opinion, 


BY FRANCIS WHITE 


Former U.S. Ambassador to Sweden 


I feel that war can be avoided and is not inevitable. 
The policies announced by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State of non-appeasement and standing firm 
against the probings and incitements of the Commu- 
nist world are sound. If we show weakness anywhere, 
it will be an invitation to the Communist world to try 
to make advances little by little such as the German 
and Italian totalitarian dictatorships did leading up 
to World War II. 

Appeasement there was shown to be not a policy 
of peace but in the end result a policy of war, and I 
feel that the same situation exists now with the Com- 
munist dictatorships. The present American policy 
therefore as enunciated by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State is sound. 

It is difficult to say where the most immediate 
threat lies, whether in Asia, the Near East, or else- 
where. It will exist wherever the West shows signs 
of weakening and of pursuing a flaccid policy. The 
Communists probed in the Near East and in Asia. 
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As those were unsuccessful, who can say whether Ber- 
lin or some other point in the West may not be next? 
A policy of peace such as we have with no provoca- 
tion but armed to defend the peace if need be is 
surely, in my view, the sound way to make war not 
inevitable. 


BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Director of Legal Affairs, Pan-American Union 


In reference to the defense of Formosa by way of 
Quemoy doubtless all of us will agree with the the 
general principle recently declared by President 
Eisenhower, that the use of force in international re- 
lations is not to be tolerated. But some of us could 
wish that the circumstances under which the princi- 
ple has been so forcibly declared might involve a 
clearer distinction between right and wrong. For it is 
one thing to defend an island to which title was trans- 
ferred to the United States by the treaty of peace 
with Japan and quite another thing to defend islands 
which are part of Chinese territory proper and in- 
volve nothing more than a struggle of two opposing 
Chinese forces, however much we may favor the 
success of one over the other. 

But the more important issue is whether it is wise 
for the United States to take a position which by some 
unhappy chance might bring on a general war without 
consulting beforehand with our allies in Europe and 
with the member states of the inter-American region- 
al collective system. A military alliance with a Far 
Eastern power might not a generation ago have in- 
volved the danger of a general war and might prop- 
erly have been within the scope of the foreign policy 
of the United States. But in these days of push- 
button atomic war in which national defense is in a 
sense dependent upon a chain reaction to remote con- 
ditions, it would seem that no such decisions as that 
involved in the defense of Formosa by way of Que- 
moy should be taken without consultation with those 
of our allies who might against their will be drawn 
into a conflict in which no immediate interest of theirs 
would be at stake or in which the general issue of 
right and wrong might be so confused as to lead them 
to doubt the wisdom of the decision taken. The ca- 
tastrophe of a general war is one that should only be 
risked when the alternative choice presents an equal 
risk. 

Obviously decisions taken in consultation are less 
effective in meeting emergencies. That is a disadvan- 


. tage in which democracies inevitably find themselves; 


and it is therefore a disadvantage that must be taken 
into account in the determination of foreign policy. 
Normally the Security Council of the UN would be 
expected to take the decision; but that being imprac- 
tical in view of the veto to be anticipated, there is left 
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the obligation and the necessity of acting in concert 
with our allies. 


BY THOMAS RAEBURN WHITE 
White, Williams &¥ Scott, Philadelphia 


1. I think certainly war can be avoided, whether 
local or general. I do not know of or anticipate any 
attacks upon us which would require us to defend by 
force our vital interests. 

2. I think the President’s policy on the whole is 
sound. 

3. The most immediate threat of war appears to 
me to be in the Near East, but as I have said above, 
I do not see that a conflict is at all necessary. 

4. I think the President’s position is sound, firm 
and not yielding to unreasonable demands if any 
are made. 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Former President of the American Peace Society 


Speculative opinions on the vast and nebulous sub- 
jects of war and peace are for the most part idle and 
unprofitable for the following reasons: 

1. Weare handicapped at the outset by the neces- 
sity of employing poorly defined words which have 
to serve as inadequate symbols. War alone is a hazy 
term, whether “cold” or otherwise. It is sometimes 
personified as the God Mars intent on evil or good 
objectives. Peace is often referred to as something to 
be captured by “pursuit.” 

2. Too many intangible factors are involved in the 
creation of a state of war, incalculable and frequently 
capricious in nature. War may occur unexpectedly 
for evil or even laudable purposes, or because of ut- 
ter stupidity. The results may be unpredictible by 
human calculations and wisdom. 

3. Peace through the institution of democracy is 
based on respect for the dignity and inviolability of 
personality. Schweitzer, a religious man, bases his 
creed on “reverence for life.” But the democratic 
system of government is no sure guarantee of peace. 

4. Peace, unlike the philosophical definition of 
pleasure as being “the absence of pain,” is not the ab- 
sence of war or other forms of violence. It is a state 
of affairs effected by human beings, either as individ- 
uals by themselves, or in a family or community. 

5. Peace of mind or soul is not self-created; it is 
the awareness of influences and forces that are not 
purely intellectual, “the power, not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” 

6. The American Peace Society was founded and 
generously sustained these many decades by men 
dedicated to the belief that “good will among men” 
could not be attained simply by cleverness of intellect, 
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but by conformity to the dictates of the Supreme In- 
telligence of the universe. The Society has the re- 
sponsibility of reminding men of the spiritual basis of 
peace. Its goal should be that set by Saint Augustine: 


PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS 
ORDINIS. 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 
Director of the School of International Studies, 
University of Florida 

At a time of little wars and the threat of big wars, 
we again are taking a realistic look at our Latin 
American neighbors and examining our Latin Ameri- 
can policy with some thought for the distant as well 
as the immediate future. Instead of throwing up our 
hands in surprise and horror at each new Latin Ameri- 
can disorder, we should take definite steps to help 
these governments to help themselves financially and 
ideologically (so far as communism is concerned). 
Then possibly we shall be able to send distinguished 
visitors to these countries without unpleasant inci- 
dents and with the firm belief that long-time friend- 
ships cannot be affected by minority groups with tran- 
sient membership and objectives. But let us not make 
the mistake again of trying to buy their friendship 
or even to bargain for it. 


BY MICHAEL FRANCIS DOYLE 


Former Judge of the International Court 
at The Hague 


The present confused international situation 
throughout the world has made the future uncer- 
tain, necessitating careful study, sound judgment 
and firm determination to discontinue the present 
armament race in order to enter an era of good-will 
and happy existence. 

The recent development of powerful destructive 
weapons specially requires continuous attention. Hu- 
man liberty achieved after centuries of struggle and 
suffering can be destroyed overnight by tyrants seek- 
ing to achieve some advantage or control over other 
nations more peacefully inclined. Every peace-loving 
country today looks with concern upon the growth 
of these new methods of warfare and appears helpless 
at the astounding acts of certain aggressor nations 
which are pursuing ruthless policies which can only 
have dire results. 

The Government of the United States has been 
foremost of all nations seeking peace and in restrain- 
ing the power of tyrants over their own people. 
Many of these nations are governed without the con- 
sent of their people, but with armed forces and re- 
strictions in the pursuit of peaceful happines. We are 
naturally more interested in the international policy 
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of our own country not only because of our citizen- 
ship, but in addition, we believe that it is the most 
enlightened nation pursuing the paths of peace. We 
should, however, constantly examine carefully the 
policies of our own nation to see if everything is be- 
ing done to preserve such peace without sacrificing 
any right secured by our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. Fortunately our President and our Con- 
gress agree on most of these fundamentals and are 
continuing every effort to maintain peace even at 
great costs expended for protective measures against 
aggression. 

The efforts of the American Peace Society in its 
long history have led to the formation of such great 
international movements as The Hague Convention, 
the Interparliamentary Union, League of Nations, 
United Nations, and other organizations basically 
formed for the maintenance of peace and the adjust- 
ment of international problems. It is primarily in- 
terested in avoiding War for any reason whatsoever. 
It must continue its leadership in the cause of peace. 

It appears to me, however, that while we are 
strong in many present policies we are weak in others. 
The most immediate threat we face, in my judgment, 
is the Middle East. By our actions in the defense of 


Israel we have destroyed the friendship of the Arab 
nations which heretofore have been our friends. Our 
misguided judgment in the Suez Canal decision has 
been an outstanding mistake wherein we gained noth- 
ing; but on the contrary did not prevent in uniting 
the Middle East nations against us. We thus lost 
the confidence of friends by our inconsiderate act. 
Just how these two mistakes are to be cured only 
study, clear judgment, and a new grasp of leadership 
will insure. 

While the immediate threat of War is not per- 
ceptible at this time, yet we have participated in a 
war-like situation necessitating excessive expenditures 
which should have been avoided. Our mistakes have 
strengthened our natural enemy — Communism — 
which seeks control through the weakness of men by 
promising unaccomplishable results. 

An immediate change of policy by our Government 
should be indicated. It is because of the lack of faith 
in our country that has forced other nations, otherwise 
friendly inclined, to hesitate to follow us and has 
strengthened the csuse of communistic nations which 
are seeking to destroy our own liberties and reduce 
civilization to the level which will take centuries to 
recover. 


The A, B, C’s of “Quemoy” and 


Formosa 


Take a map. From any point in the United States 
—excepting Alaska—draw a line due westward. 
Cross the Pacific and continue to the 120th meridian. 
Your line will have reached some point in the land 
called “China.” From that point you may look 
northward or southward and a long way westward 
and still be seeing China—a country which is larger 
than the United States and which claims a popula- 
tion numbering more than three times that of the 
United States, twenty times that of Mexico, and forty 
times that of Canada. 

From any point in Alaska draw a line likewise due 
westward. That line will soon reach and extend into 
a land known as the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, and, if carried far enough, will cross the Ural 
Mountains and extend to and through Russia. 

From any point in China draw lines northward or 
north-northeastward or northwestward. Any one or 
all of those lines will, upon leaving China, enter and 
extend into territory of or dominated by the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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These facts—and many others corollary to them— 
are fundamental, and their significance should be 
given consideration in the cogitations of anyone who 
is seriously interested in or concerned with problems 
of contemporary international relations in general 
and/or of United States policy in relations with or 
regarding China in particular. 

China was for more than 2000 years a monarchy. 
In 1911, China became in aspiration and in name a 
Republic. In 1928 China acquired, at the hands of 
its Nationalist Party, a new government, the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China; and 
that Government soon was accorded diplomatic rec- 
ognition by most of the world’s other countries. In 
1949, the National Government suffered defeat at 
the hands of the Communist Party in China (sup- 
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ported morally and materially by the Soviet Union) ; 
the Communists set up in Peking (Peiping) a new 
government, the “People’s Government” of the 
“People’s Republic of China”; and the National 
Government, withdrawing from the mainland but re- 
taining control over various coastal islands (the Que- 
moy group, the Matsu group and the Tachen group) 
and the island province, Taiwan (Formosa) plus the 
Pescadores (the Penghus), seated itself in the capi- 
tal city (Taipei) of that province and continued to 
exercise jurisdiction over what thus was left of its 
erst-while vast domain, the Republic of China. 

So, China has been since 1949 a land jurisdiction- 
ally divided. All of its mainland territory, some of 
its coastal islands, and more than 500,000,000 of its 
people ave under the control of the Communist 
“People’s Government.” The most strategically lo- 
cated of its insular territories—Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, the Quemoy group and the Matsu group— 
and, on them, some 10,000,000 of its people are un- 
der the control of its National Government. 

All parts of the National Government’s now ef- 
fective domain were under that Government’s juris- 
diction before 1949 and they have remained so. At 
no time has any of them been “taken” by either cf the 
two governments from the domain of the other. 
Communist forces attempted in 1949 to seize the 
Quemoys, but, after sustaining heavy losses, gave up 
that attempt. They bombarded ‘in 1954 both the 
Quemoys and Matsu, but when, in 1955, the Amer- 
ican Government made clear, by treaty, its support 
of the National Government, they broke off that at- 
tack. Another group of the coastal islands, the Ta- 
chens, was in 1955 voluntarily evacuated, on Amer- 
ican advice and with American assistance, by the Na- 
tional Government; and those islands then passed 
into the Communist domain. While that transfer 
was in process, the Nationalists added to their forces 
on the Quemoys. 

Formosa and the Pescadores were colonized dur- 
ing a period of several centuries preceding 1895 by 
Chinese from the mainland; were constituted in 
1885 by China’s Manchu Government a province of 
the Chinese Empire; were in 1895 taken by and 
ceded to Japan, and were for fifty years thereafter 
developed economically and militarily by that coun- 
try as a dependent part of its Empire. 

In 1943, at Cairo, the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, 
and the President of the Republic of China declared 
it “their purpose” that, at the conclusion of the war 
—World War II—which was then being fought, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, taken by Japan from 
China in 1895, “shall be restored to the Republic of 
China.” Later, at Potsdam, the Soviet Union sub- 
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scribed to that. In 1945, armed forces of the Repub- 
lic of China invaded and occupied those islands. In 
September of that year, Japan gave up its title to 
them in favor of the Allies, and they were assigned 
for administrative purposes by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Forces to the Republic of China. 
Since then, the allies have not taken action toward 
making legally effective the purpose expressed in the 
Cairo Declaration, but those islands have been gen- 
erally regarded as having reverted to China, and the 
fact that throughout the years since 1945 they have 
been controlled continuously by a Chinese govern- 
ment (the National Government) renders it un- 
likely that any of the Allies would seriously dispute 
the claim of the Chinese, Nationalists and Commu- 
nists alike, that they belong to China. 

That all of these islands are geographically a part 
of China is generally agreed. That all of the popula- 
tion of some of them and by far the most of that of 
the others are ethnically Chinese is also agreed. 
That, except for the fifty years of Japan’s tenure of 
Formosa, they all have long been governed as Chi- 
nese territory is an historical fact. That economically 
they are within the orbit of Chinese interest and con- 
cern is obvious. 

One might write at length—as more than a few 
authors have done—on the subject of Formosa. Suf- 
fice it here to note, briefly, that:—Formosa (Tai- 
wan), the largest of the insular units which con- 
stitute collectively the province of Taiwan, is a beau- 
tiful, fertile and strategically located unit. Lying 
about 100 miles east of China’s mainland, looking 
north eastward toward Okinawa and southward to- 
ward the Philippines, it is a mid-way link in the 
chain of islands which, stretching from Sakhalin to 
Borneo, flanks the eastern coast of Asia and inter- 
poses a screen between the seas appurtenant to that 
coast and the broad open waters of the Pacific. Im- 
mediately satellite to it are some 12 small islands, 
and appurtenant to it, some forty miles away, west- 
ward and toward the mainland, are the Pescadores 
(the Penghus), a cluster of some 64 islands. The 
principal island, Formosa, has an area of 13,837 
square miles; the whole province, a total of 14,589 
square miles. 

The Province has a population of approximately 
10,000,000 persons. On the one large island, For- 
mosa, there are: some 100,000 aborigines; some 8,- 
000,000 native born descendants of Chinese who im- 
migrated from the mainland (mostly from two prov- 
inces — Fukien, to which Quemoy and Matsu are 
adjacent, and Kwangtung) before 1959; some 2,- 
000,000 Chinese who have come from the mainland 
since the Communist victory there in 1949; and 
about 5,000 “foreigners.” 
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In comparison area-wise and population-wise with 
mainland China, Formosa seems a small part of a 
huge country. But in comparison with some other 
units in the world’s geography and politics, it ap- 
pears in a very different perspective. Area-wise, it 
is larger than are each of some eight of our (U.S.) 
States, is three times the size of Puerto Rico, and is 
eight times the size of Long Island. Its population 
exceeds numerically that of Texas, is seventeen times 
that of the Hawaiian Islands, and is more than 
seventy times that of Alaska. 

Relative importance, however, is not calculable in 
terms of arithmetic. By virtue of its strategic loca- 
tion, the quality of its population, the fact that it is 
the base on and from which the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China now functions, the 
character of the institutions and the development in 
general that the National Government, with Ameri- 
can assistance, has given it, and the fact that it is defi- 
nitely and conspicuously aligned in world affairs with 
the United States and the free world—Formosa has 
become and is far more than a “little island and a 
handful of people in the far away Western Pacific.” 
In terms of human rights and aspirations, and in the 
setting of today’s global conflict between the Com- 
munist world and the free world, Formosa and other 
Nationalist-held islands loom large and are impor- 
tant. 

Quemoy (Kinmen) and Matsu are the names re- 
spectively of the largest in each of two small clusters 
of small islands which lie close to the mainland at 
points adjacent to and in some respects blocking im- 
portant harbors. The Quemoy group is off-coast to 
Amoy; the Matsu group, off-coast to Foochow. Big 
Quemoy and Little Quemoy have together an area 
of about 60 square miles. On them, the indigenous 
civilian population aggregates about 45,000 persons; 
and the military personnel, including auxiliaries, 
about 100,000. Among the overseas Chinese there 
are said to be some 100,000 persons whose family 
roots are in the Quemoys. 

When, in 1949, the United States Government 
prepared, published and distributed the so-called 
“White Book” entitled United States Relations with 
China, the Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, affirmed, 
in the letter transmitting the Report to President 
Truman: “We continue to believe that . . . ulti- 
mately the profound civilization and the democratic 
individualism of China will reassert themselves and 
she will throw off the foreign [sic] yoke.” Thus, al- 
though throughout that book the conflict between the 
Communist Party in China and the National Gov- 
ernment of China was referred to as a—or the— 
“civil conflict,” the very people who thus described 
it affirmed simultaneously that the Communist vic- 


tory on the Chinese mainland was imposing on China 
not an indigenuously devised and nationally accept- 
able regime but a yoke, a yoke not made-in-China 
but of “foreign” origin. And they were saying that 
they believed that this imported “yoke,” the Com- 
munist regime then being imposed on China, would 
not prove permanent. That is identical in substance 
with one of the expressions of belief to which Mr. 
Dulles has given utterance in his recent explanations 
of United States policy: that our policy-makers do 
not believe that the Communist regime on mainland 
China is securely and permanently seated. That, too, 
is what the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa and in 
the “over-seas” communities have said and are say- 
ing. And that is what many Chinese on the mainland 
have been suggesting in word and in deed. Witness 
the outburst of criticism of the regime on the part of 
intellectuals and students when, in 1957, Mao Tse- 
tung, quoting the old precept “Let the hundred flow- 
ers bloom,” appeared to have given permission. Wit- 
ness also the revolts which occur, sporadically and 
spontaneously but incessantly, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land that now is known as Com- 
munist China. 

This “conflict” in China has been and is more than 
a “civil conflict,” as was and is the conflict in Korea. 
In the war in Korea, it was not North Korea against 
South Korea: it was the Communist regime in North 
Korea plus the Communist regime in the Soviet 
Union plus the Communist regime in China—all of 
those—against South Korea, the United States and 
the United Nations. In true perspective it was a bat- 
tle, on one front, between the Communist world and 
the free world, with the Communist world the ag- 
gressor. The same was true, mutatis mutandis, in the 
conflict in Vietnam. In China, it is the Communist 
world that has been for 30 years the aggressor, mak- 
ing war directly on the Nationalists but indirectly 
and in ultimate intent and effect upon the “free” 
world. 

On the Far Eastern front the Communist Party in 
China has been and is a local instrument; the Com- 
munist Party in Korea, another; the Communist 
Party in Vietnam, still another. Each of these has 
been and is sponsored by Moscow; each is given 
guidance and weapons by the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries; each has the moral support of 
the whole Communist bloc; each fights the battle 
of world Communism in terms of efforts to gain con- 
trol locally, to establish Communist regimes, to sup- 
press or eliminate all ideas and influences, including 
those of “western” concepts and “western” interests, 
that make for resistance; and, in general, to extend 
the boundaries of the Communist empire. 

Between 1946 and 1949 the Communist Party in 
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China, on the offensive and employing weapons— 
physical and psychological—supplied by the Soviet 
Union, gained control of mainland China. In 1949 
it tried to take Quemoy. In 1950 its agent, the Com- 
munist Government in Peking, sent troops into Ko- 
rea, intervened in what the Communist world called 
a “civil conflict” there, fought against the United 
Nations forces, and was declared by the United Na- 
tions an “aggressor.” Later it gave support and as- 
sistance to the local Communist forces making war 
in Indo-China. 

Now, in keeping with its declaration of intent to 
complete its conquest of China, it shells “Quemoy.” 

This armed assault makes Quemoy for the mo- 
ment a focal point, but only that, on the Chinese 
front in the Far Eastern sector of the world conflict 
in which throughout the period since World War II 
Communist forces, attacking, have, time after time 
and at point after point, made gains, and the “free” 
nations, on the defensive, have accepted losses. 

The issue at and regarding “Quemoy” is more 
than a local issue. The Communists are again on the 
move, are again using armed force—along with di- 
plomacy and propaganda—toward extending the 
area of Communist jurisdiction. The attack is local, 
but it makes necessary for China’s Nationalists, for 
the Uniied States, and for the free world, a choosing: 
either (a) to resist, with armed force, or (b) again 
to retreat, in terms of a local capitulation or some 
form of “compromise” advantageous to the attacker. 

The Quemoys and the Matsus are indeed small 
bits, physically, of real estate. But politically and 
psychologically they loom large in the eyes of the 
Communist leaders and Party on the mainland and 
in those of the Nationalists (both those who have left 
the mainland since 1949 and those—the relatives, 
friends and followers—who remain on the main- 
land). To the Communists, Quemoy, etc., are an 
irritant, an invitation and an excuse for making trou- 
ble and testing the forces of resistance. To the Na- 
tionalists, they are a part of the homeland which has 
not been lost to the Communists. But they are more, 
far more than that. They are a token, a symbol, 
points of contact, eyes and ears, a doorway, a win- 
dow, a pipeline and a post office, which serve to keep 
alive and nourish the feeling that the distance be- 
tween those who are on Formosa and their kin and 
their kind on the mainland is not great and can be 
overcome. 

No wonder the Communists want to put an end to 
the existence of this link. And no wonder the Na- 
tionalists do not want to lose it. The Communists 
intend to take Formosa. A first step toward that con- 
summation would be severance of this link and de- 
struction of what the Nationalist possession of it 
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symbolizes. This might be achieved either by cap- 
turing the Quemoys by use of armed force or by 
causing them by that plus diplomacy to be evacuated 
by the Nationalists. Success in that effort, by no mat- 
ter what means, would be for the Communists a sub- 
stantial victory; and would be a terrific blow to the 
morale of the Nationalists—on Formosa, on the 
mainland and “overseas.” Among its consequences: 
the spirit of resistance on the part of the Nationalist 
armed forces on Formosa would be weakened, Amer- 
ican prestige and influence throughout Eastern Asia 
would suffer, Communist prestige and influence 
would be augmented, and the likelihood of a Com- 
munist attempt soon to take Formosa would be in- 
creased. 

The current Communist shelling of Quemoy has 
given rise to many questions and various conjectures. 
Do they want these islands—“ to have and to hold,” 
or do they merely wish to put an end to possession 
of them by the Nationalists? Are they making this 
attack largely to divert attention, in service of agreed- 
upon common purposes, from Soviet activities in the 
Near East or from difficulties within their own do- 
main? Is not their purpose that of making trouble 
and expense for the Nationalists and for the United 
States, to create tensions and, if possible, drive a 
wedge? Or could it be that they have wanted most 
of all to zest the will and capabilities of the Nation- 
alists and the reactions of other countries, especially 
those of the American Government and the Ameri- 
can public? 


Whatever the motivation at the outset, the shell- 
ing of Quemoy has thus far achieved much for its 
authors. It has shown them that bombardment with 
eight inch guns is not enough to destroy the island’s 
defenders or drive them off the islands, and that the 
National Government is dead set against any with- 
drawal. It has caused the American Government 
first to take a strong stand, on the score that this is 
another manifestation of Communist aggression in 
terms of use of armed force for purposes of conquest, 
to say that this must be stopped, and to declare the 
United States prepared to support the defenders of 
Quemoy with armed force, if that be needed, to pre- 
vent seizure of that island by that process—and later 
to induce the Nationalists to make concessions the net 
effect of which will be gratifyingly valuable to the 
Communists. It has brought about a disclosure that 
large numbers and a great variety of articulate per- 
sons and groups in many quarters, in the United 
States and in other countries, do not understand the 
real issue, are opposed to a declared policy of firm 
resistance in a situation wherein adherence to that 
policy involves, in their opinions or their affirmation, 
a risk of war, and are willing and eager to demand 
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publicly and with effect that such a policy not be 
pursued. 

All of this is good grist for the Communist mills. 
Knowledge of several of the things that have been 
revealed should be useful to them in military and in 
diplomatic contexts. It cannot but be very helpful 
to them to know that President Chiang Kai-shek has 
formally renounced the idea of launching an armed 
attack toward reconquest of the mainland. 

Conspicuous among current developments has 
been an increased advocacy of the “two Chinas” idea 
and of the further idea that the people on Formosa 
should be permitted to express their wishes in terms 
of a plebiscite. One cannot but wonder how deeply 
and how widely the proponents of either or beth of 
those ideas have given thought to the procedures, 
the concomitants and the probable effects and conse- 
quences of a setting up, if and when, of an independ- 
ent Formosa. What “problems” would be “solved” 
and what others would be created? How would the 
two now contending Chinese Governments and the 
Chinese people—none of whom, with the exception 
of some who are native to Taiwan, seems to favor 
that “solution”—be caused to accept it? What would 
be the probable effects—on Formosa, on the main- 
land, and among the Chinese overseas—of the dis- 
appearance, if and when, of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment as the rallying point and symbol of opposition 
by untold millions of Chinese to the Communist re- 
gime on the mainland? Would not that consumma- 
tion amount to another victory for the Communist 
government in Peking, greatly strengthen the posi- 


tion of that government at home, increase its prestige 
among the overseas Chinese, enlarge its influence 
within the Communist bloc, and, in general, augment 
the capabilities of that bloc in pursuit of its policy of 
world conquest? 

What would be the viability of an independent 
Formosan state—in terms of area and resources in 
relation to population and population increase? What 
would that state need—in terms of support and aid 
at the hands of other countries? Would those be 
forthcoming, and from what countries? To what ex- 
tent and how can “guarantees” be given? In what re- 
spect and for how long is an expression of present 
intention or hope a guarantee? Is it believed, could 
it be expected, that a Communist government of the 
larger China, once it was securely seated at home 
and in the United Nations, would long refrain from 
action directed toward absorption of the newly con- 
stituted “little China” into its, the larger China’s, 
domain? 

“Quemoy” is more than a local situation and prob- 
lem; so is “Formosa”; and so is “China.” The Com- 
munist shelling of Quemoy is but one move by one 
agent on one side in a global conflict. In it there is 
involved a testing of the intelligence, the purposes, 
the wills and the capabilities of governments and peo- 
ples on each of the contending sides. In what comes 
of that testing, in what is done regarding Quemoy— 
and regarding Formosa and regarding China—there 
are involved matters of concern to all men and all 
nations that cherish freedom and wish to see it sur- 
vive. 


IN MEMORIAM 
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Reality in Asta 


Developments in Asia have once again drawn our 
attention to this important area of the world. The 
drastic change of governments in Pakistan and Bur- 
ma, the fierce internal struggle for power in Ceylon, 
and the flare-up in Quemoy and Matsu have caused 
great concern in the minds of men everywhere. It is 
therefore appropriate at this time for us to review 
the background against which these changes and 
struggles are taking place. 

That Asian nations base their policies primarily 
upon self-interest is an important political fact that, 
unfortunately, is not yet obvious to the general 
American public and to many of our statesmen. This 
obtuseness is due principally to the fact that policy 
based on the exclusive interests of independent Asian 
countries is a comparatively recent phenomenon 
which has not yet been fully appreciated and under- 
stood by the West. Until very recently Asian polli- 
cies were, in large measure, determined in the inter- 
ests of Western nations. 

For over a hundred years the nations of the West 
have influenced the policies of most of the Asian na- 
tions. During the period beginning in the sixteenth 
century with the sea journeys of the adventurous 
Portuguese, and ending with the Second World War, 
the nations of the West struggled to dominate Asia. 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, France, England, Ger- 
many, Russia, and America vied with one another on 
that continent. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the great mass 
of Asia was under their guardianship. Under these 
conditions it was only natural that the interests of 
Western nations should be the principal basis for 
policy-making, overriding the interests of the gov- 
erned Asian area. 

The end of the Second World War brought radi- 
cal changes in Asian policy-making. As the great ma- 
jority of Asian countries became independent of West- 
ern rule, Asian policies were determined by Asian 
statesmen, preoccupied almost exclusively with ad- 
vancing the interests of their own states. 

The substitution of Asian interests for Western in- 
terests, and the new policies which are formulated by 
free Asian statesmen on the basis of this substitution 
—policies which do not always harmonize with the 
West’s conception of a good Asian policy—leave 
many Westerners confused, groping, and upset. This 
mental and emotional condition with the tendency to 
overlook the vital importance of indigenous Asian 
interests, is aggravated by the continued prevalence 
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of traditional stereotypes which color Western think- 
ing about Asia and her people. 


Major Characteristics of Asian Interests 


Asian interests may be broadly defined as the sum- 
total of all the interests of all the countries which 
compose Asia. This is an area of over seven million 
square miles within which is found about half of the 
world’s population. This area stretches from Pakis- 
tan on the West to Japan on the East, and includes 
the archipelagoes of Indonesia and the Philippines. 
It is an area composed of many different countries 
and peoples. An important characteristic of Asian 
interests is their diversity. The great variety of in- 
terests in Asia is evident; despite this fact, however, 
Asian interests are not totally different from one an- 
other. Thus, one may say that another characteristic 
of Asian interests is their similarity. Asian interests 
are as diverse and as similar as Asia itself. 

For there is great diversity in Asia. The term Asia 
includes a tremendous territory wherein live great 
numbers of people speaking different languages, wor- 
shipping different gods, following different social cus- 
toms, and taking pride in different cultures. Asians 
differ from one another in their traditions and in the 
variety of problems unique to the physical and social 
environment in which they live. These differences 
are often found in the same country as well as among 
several countries. Thus, Asians are separated from 
one another by fear and antagonisms which range 
from national fears of aggression from their Asian 
neighbors to the antagonisms among tribes of the jun- 
gle and mountain areas of Asia. 

And there is similarity in Asia. It is politically un- 
realistic to think of any one part of Asia as isolated 
from its other parts. Each Asian nation has distinctive 
features setting it apart from the other Asian nations; 
yet these countries have much in common. 

The people who occupy this vast territory general- 
ly live together in villages, practice agriculture, and 
have a deep and abiding respect for the land. India 
and Japan differ in the physical features of their re- 
spective landscapes and in the dress and appearance 
of their people, but the farmers of both countries can 
discuss with familiarity the problems of planting and 
harvesting rice. Throughout Asia the family is the 
important social unit of the nation, and it is not un- 
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common to find three generations living together ina 
joint family system. Buddhism has been a unifying 
cultural force in Asia. Ceylon and China may have a 
different historical tradition, but Buddhists of both 
countries can discuss the teachings of Buddha with 
knowledge and sympathy. Even more evident in 
modern Asia are the dramatic similarities of the spirit 
of nationalism, a desperate desire to improve levels 
of living, a positive aversion to colonialism in any 
form, and a deep-seated yearning for equality both as 
a nation and as a people. 

Asian interests are conditioned by the process of 
change. All of Asia is in ferment—it is undergoing a 
political, economic, and social revolution that is awe- 
inspiring in its magnitude, frightening in its intensity, 
and puzzling in its complexity. Over a billion people 
are in the process of turning from one way of life, to 
another. 


A Better Material Life 


The Asian people hope for a better material life. 
The exciting idea that man is not fated to live ill-fed, 
ill-housed, and ill-clothed has stirred the Asian peo- 
ple to action and transformed their leaders into cru- 
saders eager to right the economic evils that beset the 
people and the nation. This concept unites all levels 
of Asian society bringing to ruler and ruled alike the 
vision of a new material life. The new revelation 
that poverty can be abolished, that man is not com- 
pelled by heaven to starve during certain periods of 
his life, that living in hovels and wearing rough cloth- 
ing is not inevitable, gladdens and quickens the hearts 
of a people who have lived under the ever-present 
shadow of economic uncertainty. Now that the Asian 
people know that their economic lot can be bettered 
they want quick action in order to make this dream 
come true. 

Asians want this dream of material well-being 
made concrete, and they want it fast. They eagerly 
anticipate the realization of their economic hopes 
within their lifetime. They are unwilling to wait too 
long and they give their support only to those leaders 
who promise a speedy realization of their economic 
dreams. Asia is a forest of uplifted, seeking hands 
within which lurks the threat of the clenched fist. 
Asia is a bedlam of demanding voices armed with the 
power to shout down the strongest governments and 
the greatest men in the land. For this reason constant 
pressure is placed upon the Asian leaders to better the 
economic life of the people as quickly as possible. 

Modern Asian leaders, spurred on by the voices of 
an insistent people, are engaged in a frantic effort to 
raise the people’s standard of living. They know 
that if the will of the people is not at least partially 
satisfied, they will not long remain in power. All of 
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the Asian governments are working hard at the task of 
giving the people a little more of the earth’s fruits. 
In order to raise the standard of living in Asia the 
leaders must increase the productivity of the country 
to match the increasing demands of the people. 

Asian leaders realize that they must make a vigor- 
ous frontal attack on all aspects of the economy. They 
are, in varying degrees, doing this today. Natural 
resources are being surveyed, estimated, exploited, 
and doled out in accordance with planned priorities. 
Attempts are being made to develop industries based 
upon the resources and needs of the country. In all 
areas agricultural resources are being expanded and 
modernized. Illiteracy is being stamped out because 
an industrialized country requires workers who can 
read and write. Schools are being expanded, curricu- 
lums reorganized, and education encouraged on all 
levels in order to train Asians to run the economy of 
the nation and not to depend, as formerly, upon for- 
eign personnel. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
increase the nation’s trade with other countries, and 
transportation and communication systems are being 
expanded and improved in order to facilitate the 
flow of production to every important section of the 
country. 

To do all these things as expeditiously as possible, 
the Asians give a great deal of attention to planning. 
Planning is not debated in Asia, it is accepted as a 
necessity. State planning is accepted policy in almost 
every Asian nation. One of the telling criticisms lev- 
eled against Asian leaders is that they are long on 
planning but short on effective action. Because the 
Asians consider planning absolutely necessary if they 
are to reach their economic goals quickly, the tend- 
ency to plan will grow in Asia rather than decrease. 
Although Asians are making a frontal attack on all 
aspects of their economic problems, the most impor- 
tant problem facing most of the Asian leaders is that 
of food. 

Asians want enough to eat. Food supply is the 
first item on the priority list of most Asian planning 
boards. Too many people have lived for too long 
on the ugly edge of famine, and the desire to be as- 
sured of a constant food supply is the dominant desire 
in Asia. There are a few Asian countries, such as 
Burma, and Thailand, whose people have not suf- 
fered from famine, but they are a minority in Asia. 
Survival of the individual and his family, primarily 
dependent upon an adequate food supply, comes 
before all other desired economic benefits in Asia. 

This desire for an adequate food supply expresses 
itself in a craving for land. For many centuries the 
land has been the symbol of wealth and plenty 
throughout Asia. To possess land is to possess se- 
curity. To possess land is to possess all the wonderful 
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fruits of the earth. Land is the traditional key to 
plenty and to all other material goals. Unfortunate- 
ly, great numbers of Asians have no land at all and 
even greater numbers do not have enough land to 
feed themselves and their families. 

The Chinese Communists built their political or- 
ganization almost exclusively upon the basis of a 
promise to divide the land among the peasants, giv- 
ing it only to those who tilled the soil. Nehru and 
the other Indian leaders are working desperately to 
make more and more Indian land available to the 
farmers of India. Bhave, India’s well-known, land- 
minded holy man, dramatized this Indian longing for 
land when he plodded hundreds of miles over the 
country of India begging those who owned land to 
share with those who had none. This desire for land, 
will no doubt continue to be a permanent aspect of 
Asian life, but it will become less dominant as the 
Asians gradually industrialize. 


A Better Political Life 


Spurred by their new hope, the people of Asia are 
attempting to better themselves politically as well as 
economically. In this modern era the Asian people 
are giving more time, thought, and effort to political 
matters. They are becoming politically conscious and 
are beginning to grasp the importance of politics in 
the life of the individual and of the nation. The very 
concepts of democracy and representative government 
lead the people to think of themselves as intimately 
related to political affairs. The principal political in- 
terest of the Asian people today is preservation from 
any oppression—either domestic or foreign. 

The new goals are having a tremendous impact 
upon the domestic scene in Asian countries. Greater 
numbers of people are taking a keener interest in the 
formulation and administration of government poli- 
cies, in the political leaders who make them, and in 
the government personnel who carry them out. For- 
merly, the people of Asia had little to do or say 
about either the formulation or administration of 
policy. They were able to judge the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of the administration of a certain policy if 
it affected them directly and personally or was car- 
ried out before their eyes. But they were never ina 
position to influence the formulation of policy itself. 

The ideals of equality, and freedom, and democ- 
racy, are having a tremendous influence in determin- 
ing the interests of the Asian people on the interna- 
tional scene. The Asian people are determined to re- 
main free of foreign domination—Western or Asian. 
They are suspicious primarily of the strong Western 
powers, yet they are also conscious of the growing 
power of some Asian nations. They have not for- 
gotten the Japanese attempt to establish hegemony 
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over all Asia just a short time ago, nor have they for- 
gotten the Western colonial pattern in Asia which was 
dominant until only recently and which even now 
lingers on in some sections of Asia. They know that 
in order to preserve their independence and to attain 
their goals of freedom and equality, it is vital for 
them to become stronger and to take their place. 

In order to protect the independence of their na- 
tions and obtain equality of treatment on the interna- 
tional scene, Asian leaders are engaged in the task of 
making their countries as strong as possible. In most 
cases this goal has led them to organize and main- 
tain a military organization based on land and air 
forces. Emphasis is being placed on those aspects of 
the economy which contribute to national self-suffi- 
ciency and which will ensure greater independence 
of action in case of war with other nations. Alliances 
are being made, and spheres of influence established, 
which will, in the opinion of the Asian leaders con- 
cerned, contribute to the over all power of the na- 
tion. These are but some of the political interests 
which Asians believe are essential to the growth of 
their country. 


A Better Social Life 


These economic and political interests are matched 
by radical changes in the social and cultural life of 
the Asian people. The “quaint native” with his odd 
and interesting customs, so long an object of Western 
curiosity and a favorite subject of conversation, is 
disappearing from the Asian scene. Ancient social, 
religious, and cultural concepts in Asia are under- 
going a radical modification and conditioning in this 
modern twentieth century atmosphere. This change 
is reflected, for instance, in the new attitude with re- 
gard to the family. 

The traditional family in Asia was patriarchal. Some- 
times three or more generations lived together under 
the same roof. It was a stable family system, tied to 
the soil and very suitable to the agricultural environ- 
metn in which the family lived and worked. Gener- 
ally the eldest male member was most respected, and 
the youngest female member most subordinate. Birth 
control was not generally practiced and families tend- 
ed to be large. The family was the center of control 
and social activities. Possessions were held in com- 
mon with the eldest male, who controlled the family 
finances. Family loyalty came before all other loyal- 
ties. Today this family is rapidly changing. 

An example of this changing cultural pattern may 
be found in the improved position of women today. 
The role of Asian women was with few exceptions one 
of subordination to men. Asia was a man’s world. 
Woman’s inequality revealed itself in various ways. 
The Asian woman had no inheritance rights when her 
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father died. She was expected to be meek, submis- 
sive, loyal, and obedient; most of the time she had 
very little to say about her marriage. Very often she 
was treated harshly when she went to another house- 
hold as a daughter-in-law and it was extremely diffi- 
cult for her to obtain a divorce. Today all this is 
chanding. The Asian woman is rapidly assuming an 
equal position with men. 

This revolutionary change is now formally and 
legally recognized in many Asian countries. Women 
have been appointed and elected to many important 
government posts. Madame Pandit of India, for in- 
stance, has held many important posts both inside 
and outside of India. Women have been given the 
right to inherit equally with the male members of 
the family, the right to vote, the right to divorce, the 
right of equaliy before the law. This new status of 
women is also evidenced in the growing number of 
Asian women who are entering college and the ranks 
of the professional classes. 

Another example of the changing social and cul- 
tural interests of the Asian people is the desire to 
abolish traditional divisions between classes. In many 
areas of Asia the sharp economic division between the 
few very rich and the great mass of the very poor is 
disappearing. In some cases the change has been 
quick and forceful while in others it has been a grad- 
ual process. A definite trend to reconcile the vast, 
traditional economic differences among Asians is be- 
coming apparent almost everywhere. 

Throughout Asia the politically aware and socially 
conscious leaders are continually trying to bridge the 
deep chasms formed by religion, caste, or class which 
are separating the people and obstructing the unifica- 
tion of the nation. Perhaps the main social division, 
which the Asian people desire with all their hearts to 
overcome, is the racial barrier raised by the coloniz- 
ing Westerner against the colonized Asian. 

Such social barriers established attitudes of superi- 
ority that were and still are absolutely infuriating to 
Asians. To have uncouth and uncultured Westerners 
look upon him as inferior merely because of his physi- 
cal appearance — which, incidentally, he considered 
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quite attractive — aroused the cultured and educated 
Asian to great, overpowering anger. He knew no 
peace until he was accepted by the Westerner as an 
equal. This racial barrier has not yet been completely 
abolished, but considerable progress has been made, 
especially since Asians have developed forceful lead- 
ers. Nothing is so impressive as power. No longer 
can the white man assume the burden of Asia; Asians 
feel that this is more properly their burden—one that 
they can bear better than the white Westerner. The 
question of racial inequality still remains one of the 
major emotional causes of the continuing hostility of 
the Asian for the Westerner. It is decreasing in in- 
tensity with the emigration of the white man from 
Asia. However, the end of racial inequality between 
the Westerner and the Asian is still one of the prin- 
cipal interests of the Asian people. 

Asian interests are characterized by diversity and 
similarity, by the increasing concern with modern 
rather than traditional values, and by the spirit of 
hope which animates them. The content of these in- 
terests is economic, political, social, and cultural. Eco- 
nomically, the people want a better standard of liv- 
ing, expressed today in the craving for more land 
and food on the part of the great mass of people, and 
the desire to industrialize quickly on the part of the 
leaders of Asia. Politically, the people of Asia want 
to be free from any oppression originating from either 
inside or outside of the country, that is to say, either 
by their own leaders or by foreigners. Socially and 
culturally, the principal interest of the Asian people 
is to achieve those cultural and social freedoms which 
they formerly lacked by removing all obstacles to 
those freedoms, such as family despotism, female in- 
equality, and racial barriers. 

If the Westerner is to understand Asia at all he 
must first comprehend the fundamental truth that the 
bases for decision making in Asia today are thorough- 
ly Asian in content and character. Ignorance of this 
new political reality in Asia can only lead to contin- 
ued antagonisms between Western and Asian coun- 
tries. Our attitudes will have much to do in elimi- 
nating such conflicts. 
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The Senate Resolution for an 
International Development 


Association 


The United States, with other nations of the world, 
must recognize that the “patchwork quilt” approach 
to economic problems of underdeveloped areas can 
and should be supplanted very quickly by a long- 
term program, operated on a banking basis. 

Since capital is the scarce ingredient in most of the 
emerging nations seeking economic progress, varied 
banking facilities are needed to finance development 
on terms which meet these nations’ special needs. 

With this in mind, I introduced Senate Resolution 
264 early this year recommending that prompt study 
be given to establishing an International Develop- 
ment Association to make multilateral development 
loans at terms more liberal than those currently 
available. The proposed IDA would be an affiliate 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (World Bank). The Senate passed the 
resolution last summer by an overwhelming vote. In 
October, at the request of President Fisenhower, 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson 
recommended its study to the members of the World 
Bank during its meeting in New Delhi as one of 
three major U. S. recommendations. 

The Senate enacted the resolution in order to ex- 
plore the possibilities of providing a new source of 
multilateral development loans for the less indus- 
trialized nations. These loans would differ from 
those offered under existing programs in that they 
would— 

1. Encourage more countries to contribute capi- 
tal for international development; 

2. Promote greater use of foreign currencies re- 
ceived by the United States from the sale of farm 
surpluses; 

3. Be made for longer periods of time; 

4. Carry lower rates of interest; 

5. Be repayable partly in local currencies; and 

6. Provide a separate fund for subordinate loans 
to supplement the World Bank’s lending activities. 

Few needs are more compelling than economic de- 
velopment of the less industrialized nations. Events 
in many areas of the world are demonstrating the 
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inadequacy of present programs to achieve stability 
and safety for newly independent nations. Thought- 
ful Americans and citizens of other industrialized 
nations are becoming increasingly convince.' that 
sponsoring military buildup in an effort to discour- 
age external attack provides a hollow shell of 
strength, unable to withstand the mounting pressures 
from within these nations. 

These pressures are being generated by what Adlai 
Stevenson has called the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. Around the globe captive peoples are in re- 
volt—in revolt against the captivity of poverty, of 
social immobility, of disease, of national inferiority. 
Their demands for an equitable share of the world’s 
goods and recognition as a significant force in the 
world’s culture constitute the basic reality of our age 
—more basic and more pervading than atoms, or 
sputniks, or political alliances. 

America is one of the main fountainheads of these 
aspirations. We, above all other nations of the world, 
should have nothing to fear from this revolution. We 
must, however, recognize that our safety, and the 
peace of the world, require that we strive, with oth- 
ers, to fulfill these aspirations. It is our responsibility 
to take the lead in fashioning the instruments and the 
institutions through which the hopes of the world’s 
captive peoples may be realized, and this must be 
done in an environment of self-respect and mutual 
help. 

The programs of non-military economic aid con- 
ducted by the United States since World War II 
have been addressed to two separate problems: The 
first was the economic reconstruction of industrial 
nations which were ravaged by the war. The second 
problem to be met was the economic development of 
the agrarian countries of Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa for whom any appreciable industrialization has 
remained mostly a dream for the future. In each 
case we had political as well as humanitarian and 
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economic motives—to provide an alternative to the 
achievement of reconstruction or development by 
totalitarian methods. 

Our efforts were focused first on the reconstruction 
of Europe under the Marshall Plan. These were a 
brilliant success. More recently we have attempted 
to apply essentially the same methods in the under- 
developed areas. Our goals remain the same: To 
provide for economic development by democratic 
rather than by totalitarian methods. 

The necessity for foreign capital to supplement the 
meager accumulation which is possible from the re- 
sources of these new nations is obvious. It is a need 
which Americans, especially, should be able to un- 
derstand because, we, too, faced it as a young nation. 
Now we are a primary source of capital on which the 
less developed nations must depend, for ours is the 
economy which provides half of the world’s goods. 
We must help to develop a mechanism to provide 
the additional capital they require. 

How do our efforts need to be strengthened? 

On today’s economic frontiers the economic signi- 
ficance of the United States aid dollar has been ob- 
scured by its political symbolism. New independ- 
ence is independence of the most hypersensitive va- 
riety. Acceptance of unilateral foreign aid has been 
represented by extremist political groups within the 
underdeveloped countries as implying a political com- 
mitment to support every position taken by the Unit- 
ed States in its cold war with the Soviet Union. Such 
representations are false, but in the midst of mis- 
leading propaganda, these commitments are often 
taken as a betrayal of the aspirations for independ- 
ence of action common to these newly independent 
states. Thus that which is an economic necessity has 
become a political liability. 

The other side of the same coin has been equally 
difficult. Unfriendly countries charge that our aid 
imposes an unacceptable obligation on the recipient, 
but on the other hand, the recipients of our aid some- 
times tend to assume that the obligation is on the 
giver—that political support in the cold war entitles 
them as a matter of vested right to share in the 
bounty of our foreign aid program. The whole rela- 
tionship militates against the easy friendship of sov- 
ereign states. 

The next development was of course inevitable— 
a competitive Soviet aid program, with the more 
cynical uncommitted countries happily encouraging 
the bidding. In other words, they have pitted the 
West against the East in bargaining for aid at special 
prices, on special terms, or for special commitments. 
The danger here is that a competitive situation will 
develop, in which aid will become merely a football 
in the power struggle between the East and the West. 
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I believe a conviction is growing in the U. S. Con- 
gress that our economic-aid programs have some- 
times produced, not friendship and confidence, but 
rather increased animosity and distrust. While most 
of us here might agree that popularity was not our 
primary objective, many Americans have serious 
doubts as to the success of further foreign aid. 

There is also a growing conviction that other na- 
tions, many of which were restored to economic 
health by our earlier Marshall Plan, should begin 
to bear an increased portion of the common burden 
and responsibility for the progress of underdeveloped 
areas. 

It was in this general environment that the evolu- 
tion of our assistance to underdeveloped countries be- 
gan last year with the creation of the Development 
Loan Fund. This marked the transition from grants 
to loans. Moreover, it marked a shift away from the 
“country program” approach to economic assistance, 
and toward the project developed by the country 
itself. 

Certainly the Development Loan Fund was an 
improvement, but it is not a final solution to the 
basic problems which afflict our economic develop- 
ment programs. I submit that the final solution of 
the problems requires that we provide economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas through an inter- 
national economic institution. 

Senate Resolution 264 which recommends study 
of establishing an International Development Asso- 
ciation, proposes that such study include considera- 
tion of the following objectives: 

First. Providing a source of long-term loans avail- 
able at a reasonable rate of interest and repayable in 
local currencies—or partly in local currencies—to 
supplement International Bank lending activities and 
thereby permit the prompt completion of worthwhile 
development projects which could not otherwise go 
forward. 

Second. Facilitating in connection with such loans, 
the use of local and other foreign currencies, includ- 
ing those available to the United States through the 
sale of agricultural surpluses and through other pro- 
grams. 

Third. Insuring that funds for international eco- 
nomic development can be made available by a proc- 
ess which would encourage multilateral contribu- 
tions for this purpose. 

The resolution contemplates that a companion in- 
stitution to the World Bank be created to perform a 
related but distinct lending function. It would be de- 
signed to provide long-term loans at low rates of 
interest for basic economic development projects. 

I proposed this particular approach for several 
reasons: 
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First. By organizing this new institution as an 
affiliate of the World Bank, we can take advantage 
of the very high regard in which the bank is held, 
both at home and abroad, and greatly increase the 
likelihood of the acceptance of the new institution. 

Second. By organizing it as an affiliate of the bank 
we can take advantage of the tremendous talent and 
experience which are represented in the staff of the 
bank, and can put the new organization into opera- 
tion with the minimum of delay. 

Third. The closest possible cooperation between 
the World Bank and the proposed association would 
be essential. Today the World Bank must refuse 
loans for many worthwhile projects which will not 
pay out. It could, however, finance a substantial part 
of the cost of these projects if some second-mortgage 
money, frequently in very small amounts, was avail- 
able from the International Development Associ- 
ation. 

Fourth. By following a pattern of organization 
similar to that of the World Bank, with control based 
on stock ownership, we could provide the necessary 
international character and stil! could insure that the 
bank would be operated by those providing the funds, 
rather than by the borrowers. 

I believe this study will indicate that such an 
association would require a minimum initial capital 
of $1 billion in hard currencies to be provided on the 
same percentage basis as that of the World Bank, to 
which the United States has subscribed 34 percent 
of the total capitalization. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the amount of the initial capitalization 
is a matter which would require detailed exploration 
at the time of the actual organization of such an asso- 
ciation. 

It has been suggested that additional funds, over 
and above the subscription to the capital stock of the 
association probably must be made available for lend- 
ing by the United States. I do not believe this rep- 
resents any insurmountable problem. Certain 
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amounts of fixed income—for example, the interest 
received on our previous foreign loans—might be 
earmarked over a long term for the purchase of de- 
bentures of the Association. In this way, additional 
funds could be put up by the United States without 
disturbing the multinational nature of stock owner- 
ship. 

An international organization tends to denation- 
alize loan transactions; and it is for this reason that 
many governments prefer to borrow from the World 
Bank or a similar international agency, rather than 
from a single country. 

There is not now an international organization to 
make long-term low-interest loans for economic de- 
velopment repayable partly in local currencies. Nor 
is there an international program for subordinate de- 
velopment loans. Nor is there an international mech- 
anism for encouraging third-country loans with local 
currencies. The feasibility of making such loans 
through the creation of an International Develop- 
ment Association should be most carefully studied. 

There are definite advantages to raising develop- 
ment capital among as many nations as possible. 
First, because the advantages of development accrue 
to all members of the international political com- 
munity, it seems only fair to share the cost of the de- 
velopment program among all who can participate. 
Second, a lending institution including both debtors 
and creditors gives a greater measure of assurance 
that the loans will be repaid. Third, governments 
may sometimes prefer international loans because 
they remove any possible implication of political in- 
terference in internal affairs. 

IDA requires study, which is why the Senate acted 
first with a resolution rather than with legislation. 
It would be no panacea. It would promise no cheap 
and easy solutions to the hard problems of economic 
development. It would in my judgment, however, 
place one more valuable tool in the hands of those 
who seek progress without subjugation. 
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Problems of Technical and Economic 


Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


The United States programs for technical and eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped countries have run into 
many difficulties. Some were foreseen but many un- 
expected problems have arisen. The varying success 
with which these complications have been met in 
different technical fields and geographic areas has led 
to widely divergent opinions as to the value of the 
programs. 

It appeared that the development of natural re- 
sources and normal governmental services would in- 
volve only technical problems which could be solved 
by the application of engineering and management 
techniques already highly developed in our own 
country with occasional provision of moderate financ- 
ing by grant or loan. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that psychological, social and political reper- 
cussions are paramount, in many ways overshadow- 
ing technical and financial considerations. To bring 
some order into the discussion, problems have been 
grouped into four categories based on the source of 
the difficulty. These stem from (a) United States 
factors, (b) conditions in countries receiving aid, 
(c) the cold war and (d) technical reasons. 

Probably the chief need at home is better agree- 
ment on our overall objectives. Several reasons for 
carrying on these projects have been brought forward 
by proponents and sometimes by opponents. Among 
these are: the purely altruistic desire to improve liv- 
ing conditions among the underprivileged peoples; 
the realization that in the face of the upsurge of the 
Afro-Asia people the extreme difference between the 
standard of living of the majority of the world’s pop- 
ulation in Asia, Africa and South America, and that 
of the much smaller number living in Western Eu- 
rope and, especially, in the United States, can not 
possibly be maintained indefinitely; to combat com- 
munism by building and maintaining the military 
strength of our friends or by improving the living 
conditions of people subject to communist propagan- 
da; to build up our export trade generally; and to 
provide a market for our surplus products. To us, 
each of these objectives seems desirable but the re- 
cipients of our aid view them somewhat skeptically 
from a different background. 

So long as we ourselves are not agreed as to our 
aims we can not expect others to be sure that we are 
not trying to make them pawns in a future world 
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struggle which, to many, seems imminent, or that we 
are not hoping by new methods to exploit their natu- 
ral resources and manpower for our own aggrandize- 
ment. Unless and until we determine that our prime 
purpose in these aid programs is to raise the living 
standards of the people of the countries where we 
work, and not to meet each new challenge of Russia 
and China or to boost our own economy, we will 
carry on these aid programs piecemeal and by fits and 
starts and they will be received with misgivings. 

Several other difficulties stem from this indecision. 
We are not willing to make long-time plans and com- 
mitments. Most resource development projects are 
long-term undertakings. Not only must investiga- 
tions, surveys and plans be made but these must be 
implemented and even after the physical works have 
been completed failure of operation and maintenance 
may largely or completely destroy their value. Nu- 
merous examples can be cited of highways, irrigation 
projects and other improvements which in the course 
of a few years have deteriorated seriously. Moreover, 
planning itself can not be properly done without rea- 
sonable assurance of the degree of future support to 
be expected. Fragmentary planning on the expecta- 
tion that only small projects will be supported leads 
to poor coordination of the different parts of a devel- 
opment. Over-grandiose planning wastes time, mon- 
ey and energy and leads to disappointment and dis- 
illusion. 

We confuse our commitments for development 
with those for military aid. The people, if not the 
governments, of many countries can not understand 
why they must necessarily be involved in any future 
war between East and West.’ As a result they see 
our aid only as an attempt on our part to force them 
into a war on our side. 

We fail to consider the overall long-time needs of 
other countries for more food because we have sur- 
plus crops of wheat, rice and cotton. Surely we must 
not expect to supply countries like Pakistan and In- 


1It is unfortunate that the conflict has come to be thus designated. This 
makes it appear that actually it is a struggle between the peoples of the 
Orient and those of the Occident instead of an attack by the Empire- 
builders of Russia and China on the free world. 
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dia with food for famine relief over the indefinite 
future. Nevertheless, our aid projects are often dis- 
couraged because they would make these countries 
less dependent on imports of food grains and cotton. 

The United States agencies dealing with foreign 
aid have the usual difficulties of big government gen- 
erally lumped under the term “red tape.” These are 
somewhat exaggerated by the very nature of the 
work covering, as it does, the greater part of the 
earth’s surface and almost all phases of human en- 
deavor. To the expert working abroad it appears 
that the makers of new rules and restrictions are ever 
more prolific. Any number of instances can be listed 
where unnecessary and costly delays have resulted 
from procedures having no apparent value in the spe- 
cific case. Surely something can be done to reduce 
the number of papers and approvals necessary in rou- 
tine matters. 

The plentiful opportunities and high salaries in the 
United States together with a reluctance among many 
Americans to work abroad result in great difficulty in 
two respects. The recruitment of competent people 
for foreign aid work at the authorized pay rates is 
almost impossible. Many positions are vacant for 
months because candidates can not be found to fill 
them and in the end persons with less than the desir- 
able qualifications are sent out. 

In order to fill the needs, salaries and allowances 
are made so high that the American technician is 
housed and lives on a very much higher scale than 
his National counterpart. This creates ill feeling in 
several ways. The counterpart tends to feel that he 
is being unfairly treated. Competition for limited 
modern housing and competent domestic help results 
in higher prices which local people resent. While the 
landlords and servants who are lucky enough to serve 
Americans are pleased, there is a feeling of jealousy 
among the well-to-do and of resentment among the 
less affluent. Unfortunately among the Americans 
and, to a lesser extent, other well-paid foreigners, 
competition in high living is a factor. 

A related but more excusable problem arises where 
there is need for individual families or small groups 
to live in out-of-the-way places where modern facili- 
ties are unavailable. Often questions of education, 
health and safety are involved and the reluctance of 
technicians to expose their families to these risks is 
understandable. 

Much less commonly, but still often enough to 
hurt our program, unscrupulous American officials 
and contractors are found. Not only do they milk 
the aid funds improperly and, (occasionally), illegal- 
ly but they make a mockery of our efforts to instil a 
spirit of public service and honesty in governments 
where graft has always been rife. Deplorably, expo- 
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sure and punishment of wrong-doers in this field 
often develops into political wrangles. 

Problems associated with the recipient countries 
follow somewhat the same pattern. The governments 
often have no clear idea of their own needs. The 
group in power may have preconceived ideas as to 
needs, generally closely related to their own personal 
fortunes. Certainly our efforts should be directed 
toward improving the living conditions of the large 
mass of the people. Asa rule the greatest need and 
the most obvious opportunities for quick results are 
in such things as small irrigation, drainage, and do- 
mestic water supply works at the village level. These, 
however, often are not the programs which appeal to 
the governing class. When aid is offered on these 
village projects and refused on some proposal which 
would benefit only or largely the elite we are ac- 
cused of attaching strings to our aid. 

It has been urged that the programs should be 
tied directly to the needs of the underprivileged por- 
tion of the local population in each country. Certain- 
ly our people want to do that very thing but equally 
certainly we can not undertake projects without the 
consent and cooperation of the local government. 
Often the authorities are utterly indifferent to the 
conditions under which the so-called lower classes 
live and sometimes are actually opposed to programs 
such as education which might give the people wild 
ideas about freedom from poverty and from des- 
potism. 

Difficulty arises when precautions are taken to pre- 
vent a part (sometimes a large part) of the fund 
finding its way into the private coffers of government 
officials, their families or friends. In one case in the 
writer’s experience several months were devoted to 
negotiating a contract simply to get a provision which 
would enable the American engineer to prevent the 
wrongful diversion of funds. 

Politicians in the more derogatory sense of the 
term are much alike everywhere. They like to make 
a showing. This, in part, accounts for the tendency 
on both sides to approve large and spectacular items 
ranging from the purchase of the largest farm ma- 
chine in the catalog to building the largest dam in 
sight. As one local engineer explained the construc- 
tion of a third main road paralleling two older ones 
in advanced stages of decay, “No President is going 
to spend money from his budget on a highway named 
for a predecessor when he can build a new one named 
for himself.” 

Wholehearted acceptance of our aid projects is 
rare. Not only are individual projects questioned 
for one reason or another but our motives are viewed 
with considerable skepticism. Altruism they suspect. 
In the past, western powers including ourselves have 
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often looked upon colonies and weaker and less de- 
veloped countries more as sources of income and of 
raw materials then as co-partners in a world rapidly 
growing richer in potential wealth and living stand- 
ards. The memory and the effects of this treatment 
linger on. 

Until recently, to the uneducated and untraveled 
peoples of Asia and Africa, the fabulous wealth of 
the United States was more or less a fairy tale or a 
dream. Now they are becoming convinced that their 
wildest fancies are true. Unfortunately many things 
bolster that belief: movies from Hollywood; Ameri- 
can automobiles, twice as big and using twice the gaso- 
line of others; Americans, including technical aid em- 
ployes, living in the best apartment houses and eating 
imported food from America; and our propaganda, 
probably justified for its own purposes, showing how 
much better off the common man in America is than 
his counterpart in the communist-controlled countries. 
More important, now for the first time, the poor have 
some hope of getting away from their historical pov- 
erty. Only the well educated can understand why, if 
we really wished to bring their living standards up 
to our own, we could not open the gates to all who 
hope to come to the United States and do many other 
things to make their wishes come true. 

As for combating communism even our best friends 
do not relish the idea of being on the receiving end 
of nuclear attacks no matter how sure we are that 
we can survive ourselves and finally win in an all-out 
war. The appeal of neutralism is very strong and 
communist propaganda is cunning and all-pervasive. 

Very greatly complicating the aid program in coun- 
tries where the Russians have been active has been 
the necessity of making an immediate showing. In 
several instances this has been done with success. Its 
accomplishment necessitated large expenditures with- 
out sufficient time for planning. When, some years 
later, after the immediate threat is reduced or elimi- 


nated and an unfriendly Congressional or other in- 
vestigating group comes along it is easy to point out 
expenditures which have had little or no value in 
advancing long-term programs. Much political thun- 
der can be made of such instances by conveniently for- 
getting the past emergency. The activities of these 
investigating groups have involved the missions later 
in much futile backtracking and have resulted in over- 
strict controls of normal projects with larger and 
more permanently useful purposes. 

The technical problems involved in natural re- 
source development in the less developed countries 
are not inconsiderable. For instance—in the United 
States, irrigation projects have been constructed for 
the application of water to large reasonably smooth 
areas of fertile land which would be owned in farms 
of 40 to 320 acres. Consider adapting the rules gov- 
erning the building and operating of these projects to 
an area where none of the land could be classified as 
arable by United States standards, or to an area where 
the average farmer owns less than two and a half 
acres and this often divided into two or more fields 
scattered over the countryside. 

Another question is how far to go in substituting 
large labor-saving machinery where there are tremen- 
dous unemployment problems. Should large earth- 
moving equipment with which one operator can do 
the work of fifty women carrying baskets of soil on 
their heads be used? At first sight the basket brigade 
shocks the American engineer: but—ask the women 
how they would like to see the machine take over. 
They would view it with horror because their wages, 
pitiful as they are, buy rice and flour and keep body 
and soul together and no other employment is in 
sight. 

That is the sort of thing our aid programs are in- 
tended to cure. If they are strengthened and con- 
tinued with real support from home they will make 
a real contribution to that end. 
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The International Significance 
of Alaskan Statehood 


The admission of Alaska to the Union as a State 
has substantial significance in international affairs. 

It demonstrates that the United States practices 
what it preaches. It proves that the United States, 
true to its professions and to its best traditions, does 
not practice colonialism. It augurs a corresponding 
treatment for the nation’s only other incorporated 
Territory, Hawaii, and for the maximum of self gov- 
ernment of all other of the remaining dependent 
areas, Puerto Rico having already been granted the 
status its people desired. It shows that the United 
States is willing to break other precedents in order 
to extend to a noncontiguous area—for the first time 
in history—the full equality and sovereignty previ- 
ously conferred on thirty-five States subsequent to 
the formation of the nation. 

Statehood for Alaska advances the frontiers of de- 
mocracy to the continent’s farthest North and West. 
It extends these frontiers of freedom for the first 
time into the Arctic and into the Eastern Hemisphere 
—-for the Alaskan terrain reaches into both these 
parts of the globe. 

What is particularly striking about this liberating 
action is that Alaska was once Russian-America. But 
for the vision and wisdom of William H. Seward, 
Alaska might still be groaning under the tyranny of 
Moscow. 

Historically, not only was Alaska once part of 
what now has become the most brutal totalitarian 
regime in modern times, but, geographically, Alaska 
lies within naked-eye view of the Soviet police state. 
Only fifty-four miles separate Alaska and Siberia 
across Bering Strait. The Siberian headlands which 
rise to 11,000 feet are clearly seen from the Alaskan 
mainland. They are visible also from St. Lawrence 
Island, an Alaskan island in the Bering Sea. 

Two other islands, Little Diomede and Big Dio- 
mede, the former American, the latter Russian, lie 
within two and one-half miles of each other. Thus 
Alaska is the nearest free country to the Soviet State 
and the contrast between these two adjacent systems 
of government and the two ways of life is revealed 
for the whole world to see. 


This contrast and this difference may be specifical- 
ly illustrated by what has happened on the two Dio- 
medes. Both islands were formerly inhabited by Fs- 
kimos, there being a small village on each, both 
extant before the coming of the white man. The 
American Eskimos continue to live there, following 
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their peaceable pursuits, enjoying the blessings of 
liberty, as loyal and patriotic a group of Americans 
as can be found under the Flag. I was happy to enlist 
those who were not in the armed forces in our Alas- 
ka Territorial Guard in the early days of World War 
II; and they are now active members of the Alaska 
National Guard, enrolled in its scout battalions. 

In contrast, Russia’s Eskimos on Big Diomede 
have been uprooted from their ancestral homes and 
forcibly deported to the mainland of Siberia. With 
that deportation, the friendly visiting that had taken 
place between the inhabitants of the two islands for 
generations, ceased abruptly. 

Thus we have in those far northern latitudes a 
striking illustration of contrasting freedom and serf- 
dom. It is to be hoped that our Voice of America 
will make clear to the world the profound difference 
between Uncle Sam’s treatment of its dependencies 
—for Alaska was such a dependency prior to State- 
hood—and Russia’s treatment of its satellites. 

“Alaska versus Hungary.” Gaze on this picture 
and on that! 

In the one case there is the grant of full equality. 
There is application by due process of law of that 
most basic of American principles, the principle of 
“Government by consent of the governed.” In the 
other case we have, by a dictatorial exercise of pow- 
er, forcible deportation and the suppression of free- 
dom which in varying degree all Russian subjects 
suffer. 

In the continuing struggle for the understanding 
and sympathy of the wavering and uncommitted peo- 
ples of the earth, Alaskan Statehood should be of 
great value as a shining example. 

“By their deeds ye shall know them!” The deed 
of making Alaska the forty-ninth state in the Amer- 
ican union speaks far more loudly than words could. 

That the forty-ninth state was once Russian- 
American, that it is, geographically, Russia’s nearest 
neighbor belonging to the free world—for all Rus- 
sia’s other neighbors have been subverted to the 
Kremlin’s rule—sounds a clarion call to all mankind. 

Alaskan Statehood exceeds the propaganda value 
of a dozen Sputniks. It is a missile, an interconti- 
nental missile suggests itself, which cannot be inter- 
cepted and carries its message to the ends of the earth 
for all time. 
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Understanding 


International broadcasting by means of short wave 
transmissions, disks, tapes, relays, transoceanic dis- 
cussions and forums, has been going on for some 
thirty years. Probably every possible program for- 
mat has been explored. The Voice of America, the 
BBC, and the Soviet Radio, to name but the giants, 
broadcast daily in thirty or forty different tongues. 
With the help of large foreign staffs collected and 
selected from all over the world, they produce pro- 
grams in almost all national languages. This inter- 
national broadcasting is often considered political 
warfare, but that is hardly quite fair, at least to Brit- 
ain and the United States. The first preoccupation 
of the former has always been with programs to other 
members of the Commonwealth, and the Voice of 
America certainly directs many of its broadcasts to 
its friends, even though it may be the political war- 
fare aspect of its transmissions that usually hits the 
headlines. But, by and large, the world’s short waves 
carry the programs of the few powerful nations who 
can afford a vast organization to tell the world about 
themselves. In the case of the U. S., these broad- 
casts are backed up by information and public rela- 
tions offices, libraries, film officers, commercial films, 
news agencies, and magazines produced both in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages. All this has been going 
on for many years and many of those in the smaller 
countries, inevitably on the listening end, have be- 
come weary, unbelieving and even antagonistic. They 
would dearly love the chance to say something them- 
selves in reply. But so far, no great country has 
opened up and invited all the smaller countries to 
tell what they have to say about the way they live, 
their thoughts and their culture. 

Some six years ago, Lewis Hill and George 
Probst, after carefully observing this dilemma, de- 
cided to try to invent a new institution devoted to 
enabling the people of the United States to listen to 
the peoples and cultures of the rest of mankind. The 
late Robert Redfield accepted the invitation to be 
chairman of the Broadcasting Foundation of America, 
and in a dazzling article on “Does America Need a 
Hearing Aid?” (appearing first on the University 
of Chicago Round Table and then in the Saturday 
Review) appealed for an international conversation 
rather than a monologue. Others joined in and from 
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these efforts was conceived the Broadcasting Foun- 
dation of America, a non-profit educational organ- 
ization in the field of international education by radio 
and television. 

In April this year, it was given a grant by the Ford 
Foundation to acquire staff and machinery and its 
theories were translated into reality. A preliminary 
survey carried out the year before in some twenty- 
two countries, had shown that there was a great in- 
terest in almost every foreign country in obtaining 
a hearing in the U. S. and that foreign broadcasting 
organizations could and would be prepared to pro- 
duce programs. A parallel census of broadcasting 
stations in this country showed that at least one sta- 
tion in almost all major cities was willing to include 
in its schedules music and spoken word programs 
from foreign countries, if these could be supplied 
without great expense and of good quality. Some few 
stations had themselves been in contact with several 
countries and received programs, but obviously not 
all these broadcasting stations could be represented 
individually in those centers and at international 
meetings where contact is most easily made with for- 
eign stations, nor would a multitude of requirements, 
instructions, preferences and wishes emanating from 
a host of individual American stations be digestible 
by other countries. This fills a gap that was hardly 
suspected to exist until it was filled. 

Willingness on the part of foreign countries to 
provide programs generally means the assumption 
of considerable expense and the training of staff. For 
such organizations as BBC or Radiodiffusion Fran- 
¢ais this was no new thing; they have been sending 
programs here for years, but for Finland, Turkey, 
even India, it means overcoming difficulties. Some 
Asian countries find this problem almost insoluble 
and need help. West Germany had no central office 
to deal with this sort of national program, since its 
radio and TV is organized by Leander, or states, but 
it has set up machinery. Many of the smaller coun- 
tries would long have liked to send programs to the 
U. S. but the expense was not worthwhile if they 
were unsure that the programs would be heard; and 
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they were unable to make their own survey of pos- 
sibilities. The BFA has been able to give them rea- 
sonable assurance that their programs will be aired if 
of an acceptable quality. 

Obviously the first and easiest field in which to 
cooperate was in the field of music. So far, music has 
been received from twenty-two countries and seven 
have promised. Thirty-five programs of symphonic 
music and opera from the Salzburg Festival have 
been distributed to some sixty-five stations, also an 
album of modern Dutch composers, operas from 
Italy, an opera from Turkey, folk music from Bel- 
gium, the Belgian Congo, Malaya, Korea, Indonesia 
and India. There will be performances by artists 
largely unknown in this country from Music Festi- 
vals in Rumania and Hungary. The Poles have pro- 
duced a series of programs on the history of Polish 
music. The Finns are making up a series on modern 
Finnish composers, and the Norwegians another based 
on the Bergen festival. The Philippines are com- 
piling a series. In each case the music is being pre- 
sented and discussed by the country of origination. 

Obviously there are problems with music. Some 
oriental music is repetitive and unmelodious to the 
Western ear, although some is exciting, but the prob- 
lems are much greater in the field of the spoken 
word. First there is the language difficulty. In most 
countries it is not hard to find people who can speak 
English, but English speakers who can announce 
or take part in a dramatized program or write a first- 
class script are not plentiful. Then there is the dif- 
ference of background. Even between the U. S. and 
other English speaking countries, such as Britain and 
Australia, there are differences in education, history, 
customs and cultural heritage, even in vocabulary 
and accent. It is difficult in one country to know 
what, in the mental and cultural make-up of the lis- 
tener in another, can be taken for granted and what 
has to be explained. This is much more so when the 
language, law, the whole civilization, and the degree 
of development are strangely different. Neverthe- 
less, the number of countries willing and able to pro- 
duce in English has been surprising. An internation- 
al series of Portraits of Cities is taking shape. Brit- 
ain has done Winchester, the former capital of Brit- 
ain, where King Alfred ruled a thousand years ago. 
France has done Avignon, the city of Medieval 
Popes and the famous bridge. The Finnish Radio 
has secured a special appropriation to produce a por- 
trait of Helsinki. All India Radio has engaged the 
distinguished novelist Mrs. R. Prawer Jhabvala to 
write the script for a portrait of Delhi and its record- 
ing vans have been busy collecting recordings to il- 
lustrate it. Manila will be represented in the series. 
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Another international series is “International Al- 
manac” to be produced in rotation by six or seven 
countries. It will deal with the broad stream of cur- 
rent life outside politics. It will report new develop- 
ments in literature, music, science, drama, cinema, 
and be relieved by pageantry, colorful folklore items, 
carnivals, beerfests, sports meetings, holidays; in 
fact, the broad life of the people. Each program 
will contain several voices, interviews, music, and 
recorded actuality. So far, West Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, France, Italy, Britain and India have 
agreed to take part in this program, and Seymour N. 
Siegel, a vice-president of BFA, has just announced 
in Tokyo complete cooperation with the Japanese on 
participation in this and other program series, both 
on radio and television. 

In the world and current affairs field, the plan is 
to start distributing to member stations weekly press 
reviews from Canada, West Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Israel, Sweden, and probably from India and 
Japan, although in these two cases, distance and topi- 
cality problems still have to be overcome. Negoti- 
ations are going forward with many countries for a 
youth program in which American students from uni- 
versity and high school will ask their opposite num- 
bers in a different country each week a series of taped 
questions appropriate to the country concerned. The 
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answers will be taped and air-mailed to New York 
for production and distribution. 

Apart from these “composite series,” many sug- 
gestions are coming in from individual countries. 
Sweden is recording a charming children’s fairy tale, 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” The Indians 
have sent some beautiful short stories appropriately 
recorded by Indian readers. 

It is expected that some of the more successful pro- 
ductions will be available to the less sophisticated 
countries as a guide on how and what to produce to 
interest and entertain and inform the American audi- 
ence, and in this way many countries at present facing 
difficulties in production will be able to contribute. 

The United States is presently collaborating with 
the following countries: Malaya, India, Indonesia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Philippines, Japan, Taiwan, 
Korea, Ceylon, Pakistan, Brazil, Canada, Venezuela, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Is- 
rael, France, Austria, West Germany, Holland, Brit- 
ain, Belgium, the Belgian Congo, Nigeria, Czecho- 
slovakia and South Africa. Negotiations are going 
on with others in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 


At present, the main effort is in radio as this is still 
the most appropriate and speedy medium for many 
countries to operate in; television presents additional 
problems. Even in radio it would with some coun- 
tries have been more simple, though infinitely more 
expensive, to have sent teams of commentators to pro- 
duce the programs ideally required, but the whole 
object of this side of the activities is to present the 
United States as a listener, and the countries who 
wish to take advantage of this must speak for them- 
selves. Some countries with television of their own 
or well-developed film resources such as India and 
Japan will presumably have few problems when this 
International Conversation gets into television, but 
it is difficult to see how the smaller countries will be 
able to operate without some financial help. Already, 
with the help of two grants from the Creole Foun- 
dation, we have assisted the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Education in its preliminary plans to set up educa- 
tion television in Venezuela. Dr. John R. Winnie 
of State University of Iowa spent several months or- 
ganizing a pilot project of TV classes to high schools 
and for the training of teachers in Caracas. A group 
of Venezuelan teachers destined to direct and take 
part in educational television in Venezuela has just 
finished a tour of educational TV establishments in 
universities and school centers in the United States 
and has gone back extremely impressed with what it 
has seen, and fortified in its determination to use tele- 
vision in Venezuela for one of its most profitable pur- 
poses, education. 
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So far, also, the main effort has been concentrated 
on the intake of programs from abroad. This is to 
do something to redress the balance. The projection 
of America to the rest of the world is at present 
overwhelming compared to the intake. Much enthu- 
siasm for the opportunities offered has been expressed 
by foreign spokesmen. General Carlos P. Romulo 
says, “The experiment in international communica- 
tion is the best thing to happen in more than a dec- 
ade in the cultural field.” The Foundation finds that 
the goodwill engendered by its offers to “listen” re- 
sults in invitations to send return programs, and dis- 
cussions with some countries to implement this are 
already going on, although the multi-language prob- 
lems involved are formidable. It is no part of the 
task to enter into competition with the massive ma- 
chinery and resources of the Voice of America, but 
there may be areas in the depiction of the country 
where the efforts of a private, educational, non-offi- 
cial organization can be of benefit. 

The Broadcasting Foundation itself is organized 
as an educational corporation, subject to the super- 
vision of the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York. On its board of trustees, apart from the busi- 
ness and broadcasting members, it has the services of 
such outstanding educators as George W. Shuster, 
President of Hunter College; Howard Thurman, 
Dean of the Chapel, Boston University; Samuel B. 
Gould, President of Antioch College who has just 
been appointed Chancellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, and Frank W. Freeman, 
Emeritus Chairman, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. It is rapidly acquir- 
ing a corps of advisors among university scholars in 
the international and educational fields in which it 
works. 

Apart from its office in New York, the Foundation 
is organizing foreign correspondents for broadcasting 
matters in a number of countries, particularly in Asia, 
who will be active in giving production advice and 
spotting suitable domestic programs for adaptation, 
or sending as they are, to the United States. These 
could, perhaps, be scholarship posts. These young 
officers will have an unrivaled opportunity for mak- 
ing friends and becoming experts on the countries 
concerned, and the knowledge acquired would be of 
immense value later at home or in other foreign posts 
for educational or other activities. 

In the few months the Foundation has been in 
operation sending tapes to American stations and 
making contact with foreign broadcasting organiza- 
tions, every aspect of the problems involved has been 
cordial, friendly and interesting and a whole new 
field of international cooperation seems to be opening 
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up. It is great fun, and the operation is approached 
in a spirit of enjoyment, perhaps best summed up in 
the words of a West Coast Indian folk song, recently 
sent in a program from India. 
“Come kettle drum, speak 

Come song, burst, 

Come Naggaradrum, beat the loudest 

Rejoice for 


Leader for Peace in the 


American Peace Society 


STEPHEN LONGFELLOW 
NuMBER 27 


Among the scholarly and influential men who were 
early workers for peace was the father of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Stephen Longfellow, law- 
yer and statesman of Portland, Maine. His father, 
also Stephen, was a farmer in Gorham, Maine. Born 
in Gorham, in March, 1776, young Stephen early 
showed an aptitude for study. At 18 he entered Har- 
vard College and graduated four years later with 
Phi Beta Kappa standing. 

He then studied law in the office of that Salmon P. 
Chase, of Portland, who was later appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Longfellow was admitted to the bar in 1801 
and began to practice law in Portland. Within very 
few years he was recognized as a leading lawyer in 
the District of Maine. In 1814 he was a Representa- 
tive in the Massachusetts General Court (the Legis- 


Raghuvira plays Holi 

Nothing could match the 

breath of joy and festivity he 

brings with him. 

Accept this tremendous challenge 

O voices, O drums, O Holi revellers 
Rejoice for Raghuvira has 

come to play Holi and color flies in the woods.” 


lature), and was sent as a delegate to the “Hartford 
Convention” in 1814. 

He was a Representative to the U. S. Congress in 
1823-5 and then, in 1826 to the Maine Legislature. 

In addition to these political offices he was for some 
years an official of Bowdoin College, first an Over- 
seer and then a Trustee. 

Mr. Longfellow, always courteous and suave, was 
said to be, as a lawyer, forceful and direct. 

Siephen Longfellow was a member of that en- 
larged Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society elected in 1833. He remained active on this 
Board until shortly before his death, in 1946. 

Among the eight children born to Stephen and his 
wife Zilpah (Wadsworth) Longfellow was the great 
American poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. It 
is easy to see how the character of so scholarly and 
public-spirited a father must have influenced the 
mind and conscience of the son, poet and college Pro- 
fessor, whose house is a shrine today for all who 
visit Cambridge, the home of Harvard University. 

Maser Soute Car 


WORLD NEWS MAKER 


BY DENYS MYERS 


Henry Carnot Lopce 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, United States Representative 
to the United Nations, has dropped the “junior” which he used to 
append to his name in view of the fact that he was named after 
his grandfather, who is a senatorial footnote in history. He has 
earned the right to stand by himself, for since 1953 he has been 
the most useful citizen handling American foreign relations. As 
head of the Mission to the United Nations he holds the country’s 
first diplomatic post, sits with the President’s Cabinet, and is the 
most frequent and effective spokesman of the United States in its 
debate with the Soviet Union. A handsome and vigorous man, 
Lodge carries on a Boston Brahmin tradition of political service, 
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inculcated by a grandfather who was an expert and veteran poli- 
tician. The grandfather died in 1924, the year his namesake 
graduated from Harvard at the age of 22, but not before he had 
advised the boy to train for politics in the newspaper field. After 
several vears of reporting and writing editorials for the New York 
Herald Tribune, he was elected to the Massachusetts General 
Court. Four years of that legislative apprenticeship, and he tried 
for the Senate. In 1936 Democrat Franklin Roosevelt carried 
Massachusetts for President by 174,000 votes, but Republican 
Henry Cabot Lodge, jr., won his grandfather’s seat in the Senate 
by 135,000. He was in a second term when he resigned February 
3, 1944, for combat duty in the Second Werld War. In 1947 
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he began a third term in the Senate, during which he learned 
something about international organization and had occasion to 
shift his opinions on the position of the United States in the 
world. Lodge was one of the group of politicians that induced 
General Eisenhower to run for President in 1952, and his par- 
ticipation in the campaign partially accounted for his defeat for 
re-election to the Senate that year. So he was “available” for 
service at the United Nations which the United States has always 
declared to be the “keystone of its foreign policy.” He succeeded 
former Senator Warren R. Austin, who found the most irritating 
part of his job the constant contest with the spokesmen for the 
Soviet Union. When Ambassador Lodge took over, the misuse of 
the United Nations by the Soviets was verbally a phase of the cold 
war directed against the United States. Lodge made it a rule to 
let no attack go without its counterthrust. Once he summed up 
the situation in a sentence: “Here is the arsonist, trying his best 
to start another fire, and demanding the right to lead the fire 
brigade.” In the forensic performances that make the headlines 


he has outdistanced the dialectic propagandists from Moscow, and 
made a fine reputation as a champion of the free world. The 
ambassador is as efficient in carrying a case as in puncturing falla- 
cious argument. As a member of the Cabinet with an office in 
the Department of State as well as a staff in New York, Lodge 
is in a favorable position both to make and execute his own in- 
structions, and things seem to go smoothest when he works at both 
ends. No one controls the questions that the United States Mis- 
sion has to push through, and American experts are seldom in 
doubt as to American objectives, what ought to be the proposal, 
or what ought to be supported. Lodge does a job in advocating 
or opposing items in the General Assembly or Security Council 
that is admired even by his opponents and that makes for a ma- 
jority for his side in most instances. As a leading spokesman for 
the free world in the international forum he enjoys the confi- 
dence of his colleagues both in routine work and when the issues 
are drawn, and his handling of his task has added to the stature 
of himself and the prestige of his country. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


[ Acknowledgement is made to the following publications for news 
items in this section: South African Scope; Canadian Weekly Bul- 
letin; Austrian Information; News from Turkey; Moroccan 
Newsletter; UNESCO Newsletter; Echo (WCOTP); Syracuse 
University Office of Information Services; Department of State 
Press Releases. | 


Ex Satvapor Demanps AccuRACY 

The government of FE] Salvador has announced that it will not 
become a signatory to any international document on which its 
name is not correctly given. Webster’s dictionary lists the country 
as “Salvador or E] Salvador,” but from now on only El Salvador 
will be acceptable. 


Morocco So.ves Wortp Protein Dericiency 

The problem of protein deficiency in the human diet has been 
solved through a new process developed by the Moroccan sardine 
industry at Safii under the auspices of the UN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. The scientists extract, through a new 
chemical method, a soft sardine flour containing 80% protein, 
the greatest proportion known in the world. The importance of 
this discovery is that it can be produced for only about twenty 
cents a pound and that the protein content is equivalent to five 
pounds of meat. The powder can be kept in light cardboard con- 
tainers for at least two years without deterioration. 


US-USSR Nationat Exuipirions ExcHANGE 

The US and the USSR governments have signed an agreement 
for an exchange of national exhibitions in the summer of 1959, 
as a means of developing mutual understanding. The US exhibit, 
which will be staged in Gorki Park, Moscow, will be the first 
major one ever held in the USSR under US government auspices. 
The Soviets will hold their exhibit in the New York Coliseum. 


ELectronics ScHoo. at ANKARA 


A School of Electronics is being established at Ankara in co- 
operation with the Spring Garden Institute of Philadelphia. The 
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new school will train instructors who will teach the needed spe- 
cialized skills to others in different parts of Turkey, in line with 
the nation’s vigorously-pursued policy of providing every type of 


technical education on an increased scale. 


Junior Executive 

Syracuse University has launched a new kind of JET program 
—Junior Executive Training-program, sponsored by the Experi- 
ment in International Living with the Cooperation of the Uni- 
versity’s College of Business Administration. 

It brings business students from abroad into a US home for a 
month’s stay so they can observe how US living standrads have 
influenced our business systems, how a US family head earns a 
living and how community businesses operate. 

JET trainees participate at the University in a six weeks’ man- 
agement course specifically tailored for students with varied busi- 
ness backgrounds. US business principles are introduced through 
class work and seminars, as well as by visits to area industries and 
business organizations, 


First Canapian WoMAN AMBASSADOR 

Miss B. Margaret Meagher has been appointed the first Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Israel. She is also the first woman to be 
appointed as a Canadian Ambassador. 


Mepica TRANSLATION SERVICE 

Students at Bordeaux University in France have created a spe- 
cial medical translation service to help college students to keep 
abreast of the latest findings in medical research. They will trans- 
late medical papers from English, German, Spanish and Portu- 
guese into French. 


Loans To AFRICAN STATES 

One-sixth of all loans made by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development since 1951 have gone to African 
states and territories. The loan this year will be approximately 
$100 million. It is interesting to note that the US contributes 
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at least 40 percent of the funds of the Bank and equally important 
to note that the USSR is not even a member. 


Precaution on Ausrria’s EasTeERN BorvER 

The State Department has issued a warning to all US citizens 
to take every precaution when travelling in the area of Austria’s 
eastern border with Hungary or Czechoslovakia, where there is 
danger of shots from beyond the border, mine explosions, electri- 
fied fences and abduction, 


Cuartinc TNE Earru 

The US Geological Survey and the International Cooperation 
Administration have instituted a training course in Washington 
to accelerate geologic knowledge of the newly developing coun- 
tries. Foreign geologists are to be taught the techniques of “photo- 
geology,” which is reconnaissance geologic mapping from aerial 
photographs. 

The first course included students from the Philippines, Ghana, 
Liberia and Chile. Other courses will be held periodically during 
the next year and a half. 


Arir Marpin Wins Jazz SCHOLARSHIP 

Arif Mardin, the Turkish musician, has been awarded the 
1958 scholarship in jazz composition offered by Broadcast Music, 
Inc., New York, through its annual Student Composers Award 
competitions. This is the first scholarship in jazz composition 
from any source in the history of jazz. 


UNESCO Generat ConFERENCE 

The Tenth Session of the UNESCO General Conference 
opened in Paris in November. The 1959-60 program calls for 
increases in expenditures for broadening aid to Latin America 
to extend primary education in those countries. 

Two other major projects are in operation, One is a world- 
wide campaign of research on the problems of the arid zones. 
The second is an effort to promote mutual appreciation of Asian 
and Western cultural values. 


Ausrrian Participation 1N Fairs 

Austria, which up to now, has participated only occasionally in 
US fairs and trade shows, has announced participation in the US 
World Trade Fair in New York, the International Fair in Chi- 
cago and the Trade Fair in Portland. 


Foreicn To SupAN 

The US has made its first foreign aid agreement with the 
Sudan. The US will grant approximately $19,500,000 of which 
$15 million will be used to help overcome balance-of-trade difficul- 
ties. The remainder will be used for technical assistance. 


East-West Trave 

The State Department in a “Statistical Review of East-West 
Trade, 1956-57” reports that trade between the Free World and 
the Sino-Soviet bloc during 1957 totalled nearly $6.3 billions, a 
new post-war high and an increase of 14.4 percent over 1956. 


Cement Piant For Tatwan 

In its first agreement with a foreign private business firm, the 
Development Loan Fund has authorized a loan of approximately 
$2.8 million for a cement plant on the island of Taiwan. 


Worvp’s First SartwaTeR Puriryinc PLant 

The world’s first full-scale plant for purifying saltwater has 
been set up midway between Welkom and Odendaalsrus in the 
Orange Free State. Built to purify 2.5 million gallons a day, it 
is the forerunner of other similar plants which will change the 
face of South Africa’s arid, unproductive areas, opening for the 
Free State a future as an industrial area equal to that of the 
Witwatersrand. 
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Universiriges Arrract Foreign Srupents 

Austrian colleges and universities once more attract a Jarge 
number of foreign students. About a third of all students in 
Austria are foreigners. The students come from more than 30 
countries and all five continents. In several schools foreigners out- 
number of Austrians. At Innsbruck there are 1,673 foreigners 
and 1,434 nationals, at the Graz Technological Institute there are 
300 more foreigners than nationals and at the Veterinary College 
in Vienna there are 147 foreigners to 113 nationals. 


OpporTuNITIEs FoR TEACHING ABROAD 

Teaching Abroad is a handbook recently published by UNES- 
CO and designed to encourage the international exchange of 
teachers. It lists 1700 teachers who wish to go abroad, including 
specialists in ten fields at all educational levels. It also lists mem- 
bers of administrative and technical staffs of libraries, museums, 
laboratories and clinics. The handbook also describes opportuni- 
ties for teaching abroad offered by governments, non-governmen- 
tal organizations, and international or regional agencies. 


TRANSFER OF AUTHORITY To Banru TERRITORIES 

The South African government is making speedy progress in 
transferring administrative authority to the Bantu territories. 
Under the Bantu Authorities Act 279 tribal and community au- 
thorities have been established. In the Transkei 26 district au- 
thorities have been created. Four regional authorities have been 
created in the Western Transvaal and in the Free State. Only 
one territorial authority has been set up. This is in the Transkei 
where there are two million Bantu. 

A tribal or community authority is comparable to a “local gov- 
ernment,” a regional authority to a “provincial government,” and 
a territorial authority to a “national government.” 


INVESTMENT GUARANTEE PROGRAM IN GHANA 

The US and Ghana have agreed to institute the investment 
guaranty program of the International Cooperation Administration 
in Ghana and thus encourage the investment of private US capi- 
tal in the economic and industrial development of the new West 
African nation. 


SHIHMEN Dam Project 

The Development Loan Fund has authorized a $21,500,000 
loan to assist in financing the cost of the Shihmen dam project in 
northwest Taiwan, which that government is undertaking to pro- 
duce power needed for further industrialization, flood control and 
water supply. This is Taiwan’s first multi-purpose project of this 
type. Upon completion the project will represent an investment 
of approximately $80 million. 


Kine Croesus’ Caprrat Founp 

The site of the ancient city of Sardis, which flourished from 
the late Stone Age until 1302 AD and was once the capital of 
wealthy King Croesus, has been found at the village of Sart 
Mustafa, near Salihli in the province of Manisa, some seventy 
miles from Izmir. The discovery was made by archaeologists from 
Harvard and Cornell working with Turkish colleagues. 


Tue Unirep Nations THE ScHooL PRroGRaM 

This is the title of a textbook being published by the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The study aims at providing teachers with useful and meaning- 
ful classroom activities about the UN and its specialized agencies. 
Specifically, it will attempt to provide students with a knowledge 
of the UN system and encourage teachers to develop new ideas 
and activities. 
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BOOKS 


Ideas, People and Peace, by Chester Bowles. (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. Pp. vii, 151, paperback: $1.25) 

This slight volume is the author’s latest tract for the times. 
It was begun, he tells us, in the summer of 1957 as a special fea- 
ture for the Britannica Book of the Year. 

The primary emphasis, as we should expect in a book by Ches- 
ter Bowles, is on the uncommitted nations, their problems, prom- 
ise, and rightful claim to more attention from the U.S.A. The 
final section of the work is entitled “A Creative American Re- 
sponse.” The thesis developed at length in this section is the need 
and “hope that a confident new American leadership will evolve 
that understands the many-sided global forces with which we are 
dealing, that brings the facts home to the American people, and 
that provides the creative policies which are required.” (p. 117) 

In general, Mr. Bowles believes that American foreign policy 
has been badly over-weighted on the militaristic side. It has neg- 
lected understanding of and friendship with the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. These peoples want what we obtained 
by revolution and subsequent political and economic development. 
Our policy should be to show we realize this and are ready to 
help, substantially and practically. 

There is very much in this book that is wise and right. In 
fact, it seems to me that Chester Bowles to a remarkable degree 
illustrates the great strengths as well as the conspicuous weak- 
nesses of latter-day American liberalism. Among the strengths 
are good will, humanitarianism, social conscience, a feeling for 
the social and human side of the world revolution, and a certain 
heartwarming optimism. On the debit side are wishful thinking, 
lack of realism, tendency to vagueness, and—above all—an under- 
estimation of the role of evil in man and in human affairs. 

Limitations of space prevent the setting forth of more than one 
illustration of this fundamental analysis. It is, however, so basic 
and so valuable a test-case for many areas of opinion and thought 
as to be very widely inclusive. I refer to attitude toward and 
basic analysis of Communism. 

Mr. Bowles is interested in this subject, spends much time on 
it, and has considerable information. For example, his treatment 
of Communist China shows a marked realism and the benefit of 
his firsthand experience in Asian lands. He notably lacks, how- 
ever, a clear and sound framework of reference in treating Com- 
munism and as a result not only makes many questionable state- 
ments but tends consistently to underestimate the role of this com- 
bined ideology and power system, on the world scene. 

Our author is obsessed with “Stalinism” and shows that he is 
the victim of what this reviewer has called the “wedge” theory 
of Communism—according to which it is possible to drive a 
wedge between Marxism-Leninism and Stalinism, with a view 
to upgrading the former and making the latter the villian of the 
piece. Thus he makes Lenin fully realize “forty years ago” the 
crucial role of Asia and the peasant whereas Stalin “blundered” 
in carrying out Lenin’s ideas and “betrayed” the Russian peasants. 
He attributes early Communist failures in China wholly to Stalin’s 
errors—in contrast to the wise Lenin. He goes to the extraor- 
dinary length of interpreting Stalin’s “last testament,” presented 
to the 19th Party Congress in October, 1952, as the admission of 
the need for a new Soviet strategy. In fact, it is the proclamation 
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and underlining of the victory of Marxism and the emergence of 
a decisive stage in the inevitable doom of capitalism. 

Finally, Bowles makes the same error regarding Khrushchev 
and temporary liberalization. He is sure the new men won’t com- 
mit the old errors of Stalin. All this, which sounds more critical 
than it is intended to be, points up the absolute requisite of a 
clear and accurate understanding of Communist theory and prac- 
tice, beginning with the fundamental doctrine of dialectic. This 
is the key to Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and Khrushchev. 
Human error and fallibility, of course, co-exist with basic Com- 
munist dogma, but we neglect and depreciate the latter at our 
mortal peril. 

Caries WesLey Lowry 


Allied Wartime Diplomacy: A Pattern in Poland, by Edward J. 
Rozek. (New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
xvii, 481, $6.95) 

This is the story, told in calm, objective terms, of the London 
Polish government’s struggle to win and keep Polish freedom. 
As Professor Edward J. Rozek points out, the people of Poiand 
and their Prime Minister, Stanislaw Mikolejczyk, took the At- 
lantic Charter at face value and trusted that the Allies would not 
recognize “any territorial changes which had been effected in 
Poland” as a result of the Nazi-Soviet pact of August 1939. Soviet 
realities soon replaced treaties and promises. Cornerstone of Krem- 
lin policy, after the Red Army occupied the eastern half of Po- 
Jand, was the “mass deportation of all ‘anti-Soviet clements,’ in 
cattle cars to Asiatic and Arctic Russia.” Among those deported 
to Siberia were “administrative officials, police, judges, lawyers, 
members of Parliament, prominent members of political parties, 
non-communist non-political societies, clubs, and the Red Cross; 
civil servants not included above, retired military officers, officers 
in the reserve, priests, tradesmen, landowners, hotel and restaurant 
owners, clerks of the local Chamber of Commerce, and any class 
of person engaged in trade or correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries—the latter definition extending even to stamp collectors and 
Esperantists—were also deported.” This was the type of admin- 
istration which led to the so-called Lublin government, with 
which the free Poles were forced to “coalesce.” 

The author emphasizes that the decisions, “or the lack of de- 
cisions,” on the part of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill which, step by step, led to the enslavement of the 
Polish people were based on “the mere hope of future agreement 
and a peaceful world.” As Harvard Professor William Y. Elliott 
states in the Foreword, “the road of appeasement to Moscow leads 
not to relaxing by good will and faith the tensions, Moscow-made, 
but to surrender and to slavery.” 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Professor of International Relations in the 


Catholic University of Chile 


Britain and the United Nations, by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. (New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xii, 478, 
$3.00) 

This is one of a highly useful series of volumes initiated by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace with the object 
of clarifying the attitudes and policies of the different members 
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of the United Nations in respect to the obligations created by 
the Charter and the possibilities of cooperation offered by its 
various organs, Nine “‘case studies” are presented dealing with 
problems of the Middle East and the Eastern Mediterranean, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the measures taken in respect to problems 
presented to the Security Council and the General Assembly 
which have amounted to a de facto as distinct from a de jure 
revision of the Charter. In conclusion the author wisely observes 
that, admitting the difficulty of formal amendment of the Char- 
ter, much can be done by a more cooperative use of the existing 
procedures and agencies. 


C. G. Fenwick 


Collective Security under International Law, by Hans Kelsen. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1957. Pp. 275, 
$1.75. Naval War College, International Law Studies, vol. 
XLIX.) 


Hans Kelsen is a writer on international law noted over many 
years as a logical analyst of legal concepts. He is criticized by his 
colleagues, who admire his cogent analysis, on the score that his 
logic is not always braked by facts. As the occupant of the Naval 
War College Chair of International Law, 1953-54, he guided 
studies which are here written out after testing on a group of 
naval officers. The volume exhibits Kelsen’s abilities at their best, 
and until the United Nations implements collective security this is 
likely to be the most substantial book on the subject. Kelsen’s 
analysis yields clarification of the terms involved in the concept 
of collective security—security itself (a subjective word of which 
safety is the objective counterpart), legal and illegal use of force, 
self-defense, alliance, balance of power, aggression, and sanctions. 
Nowhere, it seems to me, does he push his reasoning beyond the 
facts of life. Kelsen is a monist, believing that all types of law 
have the same bases, differing in the design of the fabric. He 
finds that the concept of collective security is common to national 
and international law and has developed as the scope of protected 
interests has increased and the centralization of the use of force 
has provided a sanction for legal “norms.” The state provides a 
national security organization, which is now also developing on the 
regional and universal planes. International security has two 
aspects—collective security under general international Jaw and 
under particular international law. He believes, but does not in- 
sist, that the use of force to vindicate legal norms—the dellum 
justum principle—belongs in general international law, to which 
alliances and the balance of power are repugnant. The evolution 
of collective security rests with particular international Jaw and 
involves the interplay of five factors. Obviously what uses of 
force are to be prohibited must be defined. The problem of ag- 
gression is examined in 13 aspects, a conclusion being reached that 
aggression must be recognized to justify collective action, though 
not necessarily defined. Both non-military and military sanctions 
are described and the procedures for military sanctions outlined. 
Peace treaties and neutrality contribute in some degree to the 
ability to obviate exercise of collective security. Srx preventive 
measures, including disarmament, do likewise. 

Denys P. Myers 


Continuing Liberal Education, Report for 1955-1957 of The 
Fund for Adult Education. (White Plains, N. Y., no date. 
Pp. 96.) 

The original purpose of The Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by The Ford Foundation in 1951, was to deal with “that 
part of the educational process which begins when formal school- 
ing is finished.” Its thinking has been refined over the years. In 
this report the Fund describes what it has done during the two 
years beginning July 1955 to support “programs of liberal adult 
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education which will contribute to the development of mature, 
wise and responsible citizens who can participate intelligently in 
a free society.” It emphasizes both the mass media (such as edu- 
cational television), and educational systems (such as the Great 
Books discussion courses) which call for active and critical partici- 
pation by the students. 

To carry out its purposes, the Fund provides grants to colleges, 
public schools, public libraries and trade unions to help them 
establish and sponsor adult education courses, and attempts, both 
directly and indirectly, to develop specialists in this field. Repre- 
sentative recipients include Harvard College, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the American Labor Education Service, 
the Adult Education Council of the Chattanooga Area, and the 
Twin City Area Educational Television Corporation. 

The brochure under review gives ample evidence that the Fund 
is expending its resources carefully and judiciously, We can ap- 
preciate its stress on educational TV, even if we continue to be- 
lieve that TV is no substitute for classroom and seminar instruc- 
tion. The Fund has now been given $17,500,000 by The Ford 
Foundation to finance its activities for the five-year period be- 
ginning January 1957. At first sight this would seem to be an 
enormous sum. But actually, how large is it? Is it enough to 
meet the “hunger abroad in the land for the life of the intellect 
and the spirit?” Come to think of it, are we safe in stating that 
a “ground swell of interest in liberal adult education” is actually 
taking place? 

The report documents signs of progress, to be sure. For in- 
stance, the number of educational TV stations in the U.S. has 
grown in five years from none to 28; and during the 1956-57 
season 10,000 persons participated in courses provided by the 
American Foundation for Political Education. But when one 
compares these totals with the vast numbers of listeners to com- 
mercial TV programs and the attendance at professional football 
games, they do not loom impressive against the need for a more 
mature citizenry now. 

In his wise and eloquent introduction to the brochure, the presi- 
dent of The Fund For Adult Education, C. Scott Fletcher, argues 
that “The world cannot wait until the new generations have taken 
charge,” that it is today’s adult who must handle today’s pressing 
problems. Joining with many others who are reassessing Ameri- 
can education in the light of the Soviet Sputniks, Mr. Fletcher 
points out the imperative need for scientists to acquire the vision 
and breadth that only a well-rounded education provides, and 
for laymen to become familiar with the role of science and tech- 
nology in modern life. “The United States,” he says, “is not 
just trying to win a race, It is championing a way of life in 
which the end is the fullest development of each individual as a 
free spirit.” 

In view of these expansive goals, the amounts being spent by 
The Fund for Adult Education must be considered primarily as 
inspiration and stimulus for other agencies—and this boils down 
to governmental agencies. Even assuming that the aforemen- 
tioned $17,500,000 is only a small part of what will be expended 
for liberal adult education in this country during 1957-61, the 
total can hardly compare with the $131,000,000 spent each year 
by Federal and State governments to support the Federal Exten- 
sion Service sponsored by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
I think it would be instructive to throw in for comparison the 
mounts spent by some European governments on adult programs 
in the arts and sciences, and the single budget of the BBC's 
Third Program in England. 

One is tempted to look, rather desperately, for short-cuts, for 
miracles, to swell quickly the number of people with the talent 
and wisdom necessary to meet the needs of our complicated so- 
ciety. One would wish that liberal adult education, by some cir- 
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cumstance, would become an American fad, as popular as viewing 
TV or playing golf. In the absence of such miracles, we can only 
applaud the wisdom with which The Fund for Adult Education 
is disbursing its funds and trust that the seeds it is planting in so 
many areas, both geographical and intellectual, will sprout quickly 
enough to avert disaster to a society whose sine gua non is an 
educated citizenry. 

S. WELTY 


The Decision to Intervene, by George F. Kennan. (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1958, Pp. 510, index, 
illus., $7.50) 


This distinguished volume, sequel to Russia Leaves the War, 
Pulitzer Prize winning history by George F. Kennan, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet, is a well-written scholarly work, the 
second in the series planned by the author to present a definitive 
picture of the Soviet to date. 

The same characters appear once more, Ambassador David R. 
Francis, Raymond Robbins, and his compatriot Gumberg, the 
mystery man of the Bolsheviks, who evidently had the ears of 
both Lenin and Trotsky. New characters are added in the persons 
of Maddin Summers, our overworked Consul General at Moscow, 
Chapin Huntington, George Kennan (distant relative of the au- 
thor) and DeWitt Poole, successor of the indefatigable Summers 
who died at his post in the vortex of the tragic “comedy of er- 
rors” attributable to Washington. 

Oppressed by other cares, it is evident that President Wilson 
never really understood the events in Russia which led to our 
eventual intervention. “Too little and too late” is once more, 
according to Mr. Kennan, our misdirected policy in this sad affair. 
The Red Cross Mission, headed by Robbins, was finally with- 
drawn after having upset all the applecarts placed in its path. 
Powerful American forces, working to direct government policies 
from a great distance, with conflicting reports from many sources, 
further complicated the situation. Kennan has untangled the 
twisted skein of events to a great extent but the reader is left 
feeling that much has yet to be discovered. Probably it never will 
be revealed except by many years of further research. Yet what 
Kennan now gives us is indescribably valuable to anyone seeking 
to know how the Soviet “got that way.” 

The author is easy on Woodrow Wilson’s procrastination: 
though he points out that the lack of a definite policy in dealing 
with any long-time situation is disastrous to a country’s welfare 
in international tensions. [Mr. Kennan’s recent advocacy of with- 
drawing our troops from Europe in exchange for a Soviet com- 
plete withdrawal from the satellite states, is an instance of getting 
at the heart of tensions, which only serve to continue “impossible 
situations” and block world peace. Such action is based on the 
creation of mutual trust. If we cannot accept this, we must con- 
tinue to fight the costly cold war we are now in, whereby we 
devote more than half our human effort and even more of our 
substance to preparing for eventual war. This is the gravest ques- 
tion facing mankind. Mr. Kennan would cut the Gordian Knot. 
Evidently his decision has come about from his intense study of 
history, particularly that of the era he traces in this volume. Just 
as evident, is the position of the United States not to accept the 
risk at this time. | 

Frankiin DunHAM 


European Integration, edited by C. Grove Hines. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 310, $5.00) 


This is a volume which encourages as well as enlightens. For 
it tells the background of one of the most vital movements of 
Western civilization; it presents frankly the difficulties to be over- 
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come in attaining integration; and it makes clear the economic 
and social forces that appear to make integration inevitable if 
statesmen can be found to direct these forces to the desired end. 

Prof. Duroselle sketches “Europe as a Historical Concept” and 
Prof, Kohn contributes a brilliant survey of the development of 
nationalism in Europe and the obstacles it presents to integration. 
Then follow eight brief studics of “The Rationale of European 
Integration,” four studies on the political aspects of the problem, 
and four studies of European integration in relation to the non- 
Communist world,—all by scholars and statesmen of experience, 
presenting their views frankly, whether to approve or to criticize. 
If a few may be selected for special mention, the essay by van 
Kleffens, like that of Hans Kohn, would justify the whole vol- 
ume; as would that by Charles Malik on the views of Asia and 
of Henry Steele Commanger on the views of the United States. 

Paul van Zeeland’s observation commands attention, that “there 
are moments in history when time must be saved by courage and 


effort. This moment has come for Europe.” 
C. G. Fenwick 


The “Fuero Militar” in New Spain (1764-1800), by Lyle N. 
McAlister. (Gainesville, Florida, The University of Florida 
Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 117, $3.25) 


One result of the Seven Years’ War was an effort by the Span- 
ish Bourbons to strengthen New Spain (Mexico) by a general 
reorganization of the army. This included an attempt to uphold 
civil courts and to limit the fuero militar (a system of military 
privileges). Due to conflicts between the civil and military au- 
thorities, the administration of justice was crippled, public order 
suffered and royal power was undermined. Ecclesiastics and mer- 
chants deplored these evils, while responsible army leaders recog- 
nized the need for a clear code of procedure in cases where sol- 
diers were accused of civil law violations. Moreover, militiamen 
frequently claimed immunities and exemptions which were “un- 
authorized and unjustified.” A lieutenant in Guadalajara, for 
example, sought to be excused from the contribution of two pesos 
annually which the Audiencia of New Galicia levied on all veci- 
nos for “the support of the poor.” Abuses of this kind multiplied 
behind the shield of “military privilege.” 

The situation worsened when decisions on one level were over- 
thrown on appeal to a higher jurisdiction, including the Crown. 
Litigation piled up at all levels of administration. In the mean- 
time, dissension and ill-fecling smouldered in many local com- 
munities. The author is correct in suggesting that, even in the 
time of the independent Republic, the system of military privi- 
leges “became a powerful element in promoting praetorian gov- 
ernment in Mexico.” 

A curious error of translation occurs in this mongraph as it does 
in many other volumes on colonial Spanish history. The title, 
“cura,” means parish priest or pastor, not a “curate” or assistant. 
The book has useful appendices, a good bibliography and an index. 

Joseru F, THorninc 


The Functional Economy: The Bases of Economic Organization, 
by Bernard William Dempsey, S.J. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xi, 515, $6.00) 


This is a work of exceptional interest and merit. It is an 
examination of our economic system in the light of sound philoso- 
phy. The study opens with chapters on the scope of economics 
and on major historical influences. Property and labor pass in 
review singly and in relation to each other. Other factors analyzed 
are organization-competition, monopoly, division of labor, and the 


common good. 


Two timely chapters deal with the “just price in a functional 
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economy” and the “usury element in inflation.” Every saver loses 
in this process. One comment of the author touches the heart of 
the matter: “Money is created with which to purchase govern- 
ment securities, the government itself in the last analysis supply- 
ing the funds with which its own bonds are bought.” Conse- 
quently, the “existence of bonds merely complicates the matter 
and results in a great deal of bookkeeping.” This means that a 
greenback, or pure fiat money, with no security, is simply a gov- 
ernmental bond with a zero return of interest. Under these con- 
ditions “the usury element in inflation is very great and very 
obscure.” 

Dr. Bernard W. Dempsey, who is professor of economics in 
Marquette University, considers “capitalism” nothing more or 
less than “a socialist dirty word for use in the rough-house of 
agitation.”” What we have today, he contends, is “the institution 
of private property, a good thing but inadequately governed by 
social justice because that fertile notion has not been made opera- 
tive.” Moral principles must combine with contemporaneous tech- 
nological progress to produce a really “good society.” 

Joseru F, THorninc 
Associate editor of Worip AFFairs 


The Great Rebellion, by Earl Schenck Miers. (Cleveland, Ohio, 
The World Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. 369, index, 
$6.00) 


Miers has synthesized for the layman the causes of the Civil 
War. Although the author’s organization is somewhat confusing 
at times, he has succeeded admirably in his effort to tell “about 
the American people and what happened to them—during one 
Christmas week, as a result of a tragic Thursday; and on a 
Palm Sunday.” The dates referred to are Christmas week 1860; 
Thursday, April 11, 1861, when Fort Sumter was fired upon; 
and the Palm Sunday in 1865 when General Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered to General U. S. Grant. In summarizing these three 
weeks the author ranges over the whole period of the war, paying 
little attention to military affairs. 

No unpublished sources have been tapped nor is his interpreta- 
tion new, but Miers has assembled a useful synthesis of the con- 
fusion existing in men’s minds about that controversial era. In 
the author’s skillful hands we see the unfolding of the Civil War 
and how the American people reacted to it. 

To Miers the Civil War solved the great issues of human Jib- 
erty and national destiny. As he so aptly states: “It was fought, 
as it had to be fought, in the heart of humanity.” 

Evpen E, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Idea of Colonialism, edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé and 
Harry W. Hazard. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 496, $5.00) 


This is a highly provocative volume, dealing as it does, with a 
subject that in a sense runs the gamut of political, economic and 
social controversy. At what stage is a colony ready, in the words 
of the Declaration of Independence, to assume among the powers 
of the earth a separate and equal station? In more specific terms, 
what must be the size, if any particular size, what the resources, 
if resources count, what the composition of a social group, what 
its economic development, what its proved ability to maintain a 
stable government, if it is to claim before the world the right of 
self-determination. 

The editors have brought together a group of writers who are 
specialists in their particular fields. The two leading essays by 
Hans Kohn and Stefan Possony challenge the extravagant claims 
of the anticolonial propaganda with what to the reviewer is devas- 
tating logic. Successive historical sketches of Russian colonialism, 
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anticolonialism in United States policy and in Latin America, the 
situation in India and the Far East, and an enlightening chapter 
on Algeria follow. Part IV entitled “Assessment” concludes with 
two admirable essays by Prof. Elliott on colonialism in relation 
to freedom and responsibility and by Professors Linebarger and 
Hazard on “Colonialism reconsidered.” 

The possible reader who may have been biased in favor of 
granting self-determination right and left on the general assump- 
tion that every group of people who can be persuaded that they 
ought to be free should be free, can find here much to learn. The 
problem is not as simple as he may have thought. 

C. G, Fenwick 


Inspection for Disarmament, edited by Seymour Melman. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 291, $6.00) 


This book is well done in the right way for an unsettled subject 
on which only officialdom can be positive. In these days it is 
generally agreed that inspection is the central problem of disarma- 
ment, which is the requisite for peace that people are supposed to 
want. The subject is highly technical, but Professor Melman, 
Columbia’s expert on industrial and management engineering, in 
his general report has simplified the evidence of 21 papers so that 
the intelligent public can share his conviction that an official in- 
spection system for modern armament is feasible. The book is 
published by the Institute of War and Peace Studies of Columbia 
University, William T. R. Fox, director, with the aid of a grant 
from the Institute for International Order. The private scholars 
from several countries who contribute the technical papers are all 
connected with their governments’ or industries’ activities in their 
specialized fields, and they did not need to breach the exaggerated 
security secrecy affected by officialdom to be both enlightening 
and currently precise. The jacket blurb truly notes that “future 
discussion of this major problem of our time will have to take 
into account the findings announced in this volume.” The papers 
approach in quality the “position papers” which government offi- 
cials produce for policy guidance. The 21 papers contribute to 
the understanding of problems relating to aerial inspection, review 
of budgets, detection of nuclear weapons tests, radiation hazards, 
control of fissionable materials production, control over produc- 
tion of missiles, biological warfare, techniques of clandestine pro- 
duction, inspection by sampling and psychological aspects of eva- 
sion. The papers are expertly written and many of them will be 
fully comprehended by the adepts in mathematics and physics. 
Of great interest are excellent summaries of clandestine production 
in interwar Germany and in Palestine by the Hagana. Three 
evasion teams were invited to turn their imaginations loose on 
how to beat any inspection system, and a psychiatrist is given space 
to comment on the subject. An international poll yields data indi- 
cating that “inspection by the people” might offset evasion by 
government. The book is one for study; it is enhanced by bibli- 
ographies and decreased by Jack of an index. 

Denys P. Myers 


Justice Reed and the First Amendment: The Religion Clauses, 
by F. William O’Brien, S.J. (Washington, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 264, $5.00) 


The bitter controversies raging about the Supreme Court today 
lend additional emphasis to this study of one particular field, 
scarcely less acute, of the conflict between conservatives and lib- 
erals, between federal authority and state rights, between liberty 
and the law. 

Father O’Brien’s concern is to explain and to defend Justice 
Reed’s position in the cases involving the use of the public schools 
for the teaching of religion and other forms of indirect assistance 
by the state to schools teaching religion, Accused by ultra “‘ib- 
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erals” of obstructing the battle for individual freedom, Justice 
Reed is shown to have been on his part the true “‘iberal,’’ and 
his critics guilty of a false individualism disguised as zeal for civil 
rights. In the course of the argument the author explains the 
background of the “speech and press” cases and extension of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to include the provisions of the federal 
Bill of Rights. 

Perhaps a whole book was not needed to prove the author’s 
thesis; but the analysis of the related material is so clear and con- 
vincing that in the end the volume seems all too short. Constitu- 
tional law, as here presented, takes on a living character; and it 
would be highly useful if other equally technical questions now 
at issue before the public could be treated in like manner. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Land Without Justice. An Autobiography of His Youth, by Milo- 
van Djilas. (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958. Pp. 
xvi, 365, index, $5.75) 


This book is a personal history but not, strictly speaking, auto- 


’ biography, for Djilas is concerned not with himself, but with his 


family and people around him, the clan and tribes of legendary 
Montenegro. It is a book which Djilas obviously was writing for 
posterity and shows marks of careful reflection. Although some- 
times overly detailed and repetitious, this is an unusual book by 
virtue of its subject and its author’s world importance. The au- 
thor shows his despair and his yearning for justice, freedom and 
truth that brought him to Communism. 

In his earlier volume, “The New Class,” the former Vice 
President of Yugoslavia established an array of facts, opinions, 
and theories. This book, by contrast, is a picture of his boyhood 
in Montenegro during the years of World War I, and immedi- 
ately after. Even though it deals with the present situation only 
by implication, it has been forbidden in Yugoslavia—presumably 
because its popularity would enhance the political prestige of its 
jailed author. 

Djilas describes how his patriotism led him to Communism 
and how, in turn, his disillusionment with that system led him to 
where he is now—in a Yugoslavia prison. 

AnTHONY KUBEK 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


The Lands Between, by John S. Badeau. (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1958. Pp. 138, $2.95) 


Few Americans can speak as authoritatively and as eloquently 
on Middle Eastern affairs as does John S. Badeau. As an edu- 
cator and philanthropist he has gained the admiration of many 
peoples of the Middle East. 

In this little and lucid book Mr. Badeau is presenting to the 
American public an accurate though popular picture of Middle 
Eastern history, society and politics. The development of Ameri- 
can responsibility in the area, from purely missionary activity to 
an all-out political and economic entanglement is clearly presented 
by the author. The local forces of conflict and of unity, that are 
greatly responsible for the tension in the area, are portrayed by 
the author not merely as facts but as living realities with profound 
historical groundings. Though it is of no real value to the spe- 
cialist, The Lands Between is highly recommended to one who 
wants a general picture of the Middle Eastern situation. It may 
be an excellent introductory text-book to the many social clubs in 
this country who are interested in studying the Middle East. 

Evie A, SaLem 

Assistant Professor 
of Middle East Studies 

Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies 
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Lincoln Finds God, by Ralph G. Lindstrom. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1958. Pp. vii, 120, $3.00) 


Here is a penetrating analysis of the groping of Lincoln toward 
an understanding of God and of the purpose of life. As do most 
men, Lincoln passed through a period of skepticism regarding 
religion, to an awareness of the presence of God in his life. 

True, Lincoln never formally joined any church; he did, how- 
ever accept the two great Commandments—to love God and to 
love his neighbors. The formalistic practices of the church he 
never accepted. 

Beginning about 1855 is seen in Lincoln’s speeches and writ- 
ings a growing awareness of God. More and more he discussed 
religion with ministers and with friends. Many of his friends 
were ministers. 

Lincoln’s belief may be summarized in his own words: 

“«. . . take all of this book (the Bible) upon reason that you 

can, and the balance on faith, and you will live and die a 


happier and better man.” 
Evpven E. 


The Quiet in the Land: Some Quaker Saints Challenge Us To- 
day, by D. W. Lambert. (London, Epworth Press; New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. 101, $1.50) 


Early Friends exhibited remarkable fortitude and constancy in 
following God’s guidance. Sketches of some two score of them 
are here presented in a form designed for devotional purposes 
rather than for any new facts or interpretations. 

Most of the Quakers to whom pages in this slim volume are 
devoted are of seventeenth-century England—George Fox, Mar- 
garet Fell, Isaac Pennington, William Penn, and others. John 
Woolman, Stephen Grellet, and Elizabeth Fry are outstanding 
figures of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; Tom Kelly 
was of our own times in the United States. Each sketch bears on 
the spiritual development and the testimony of one of these 
Friends. 

Many of the early members of the Society suffered imprison- 
ment for putting God above state. Some who are included in this 
volume died as a consequence, like Edward Burrough at the age 
of 28, Joseph Coale at 34, or James Parnel at 19. Others were 
spared for further labors. The lives of all serve as a useful re- 
minder that a quiet witness to the truth is needed in the most 
troubled of times, and that life dedicated to the service of God 
George Washington University 
Roperic H. Davison 


serves man as well. 


Raw Materials—A Study of American Policy, by Percy W. Bid- 
well. (New York. Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions by Harper Brothers 1958. Pp. xvi, 403, tables, charts, 
selected bibliog., p. 348-396, index, $5.95) 


Percy W. Bidwell was for many years on the staff of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission and from 1933 to 1955, Director of Studies 
of the Council on Foreign Relations. Together with a number 
of outstanding members of the Council on Foreign Relations, in- 
cluding top executives of some of our metal mining and oil com- 
panies, financial firms and economists, he has made an up-to-date 
analysis of the situation in raw materials in the United States and 
abroad. 

The situation in our raw materials’ supplies of 50 years ago 
and at present are clearly presented with statistical tables and 
graphs, also a glimpse into the future and a discussion of the 
American Policy have been added. 

Fifty years ago we had a favorable trade balance of over $100 
million, but in 1956 it was $800 million out of balance, due 
largely to our increased imports, over half of which were raw 
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minerals and semi-finished metal products, 80% from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The book contains individual] tables and graphs showing our 
mine and smelter production and consumption of copper, Jead, 
zinc, and nickel and the raw materials needed for the iron and 
steel industry namely iron ore, scrap iron, manganese, tungsten, 
and fluorspar, and gives the consumption figures per ton of steel 
produced. The author also compares our production, consump- 
tion and imports, and our ore reserves of the non-ferrous and 
ferrous metals with those of the world and the U.S.S.R. 

As to stockpiling the author states that the purchasing and stor- 
ing a 3 to 5 year supply of lead and zinc, for example, is far 
cheaper than supporting by tariffs, or subsidies, marginal mines 
in Missouri, Idaho and other States. He also makes a clear state- 
ment as to our position in copper, which is more encouraging. 

Tariffs, taxes, depletion and depreciation allowances, price sup- 
port and controls and measures to encourage capital investment in 
domestic and foreign mining ventures are discussed at length, 
Senator Malone’s Congressional Committee’s reports, with their 
strong isolationalist trends and the encouragement of self-suffi- 
ciency in domestic mineral production, are also mentioned. 

The book represents a vast amount of research which should 
be given due consideration by Federal officials when called upon 
to establish an American policy regarding our vital needs of raw 
materials, 

Cuartes Witt Wricut 
Washington, D. C. 


The Soul of China, by Amaury de Riencourt. (New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1958. Pp. xx, 298, notes and refer- 
ences, bibliog., index, $5.00) 


M. de Riencourt attempts in this volume to offer a guide, his 
philosophy of history, for a better understanding between China 
and the West. 

The book has four divisions: First, “The Making of China,” 
is a broad survey of China’s political and cultural development 
through the Sung period (the 13th century). The second part, 
“China and Asia,” briefly describes China’s relationship with her 
next-door neighbors in Asia. Thirdly, “China and Europe,” 
analyzes the West’s spiritual and intellectual impact on China and 
lastly, “China and the World,” reviews the events of this past 
century. 

M. de Riencourt’s volume is a useful addition to works on 
Chinese history, but it fails to provide an adequate guide for un- 
derstanding Communist China. 

Ricuarp W. Murpny 
Elmira, New York 


The Soviet Satellite Nations: A Study of the New Imperialism, 
A Symposium edited by John H. Hallowell. (Gainesville, Flor- 
ida, Kallman Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. ii, 244) 

This appropriately entitled volume is a paperback reprint from 
the February, 1958 issue of The Journal of Politics. It contains 
nine studies by recognized specialists. The first essay, and proba- 
bly the outstanding one, is by Hannah Arendt and is entitled: 
“Totalitarian Imperialism: Reflections on the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion.” This is followed by analyses of the situation in, respec- 
tively, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, China, 
the Middle East, and India. A final essay by Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski is entitled “Communist Ideology and Power: From Unity to 
Diversity.” 

The focus of each study is on the post-Stalin period. The pur- 
pose is to unveil the techniques and strategy of Soviet imperialism 
in the last years and to throw light upon the questions of the 
relative importance of Communist ideology and the significance 
of “national Communism.” 
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Miss Arendt believes that what happened in “the twelve days 
of the (Hungarian) revolution contained more history than the 
twelve years” since the Red army had supplanted the Nazis. She 
believes events rather than social forces or “trends” are the true 
teachers of political scientists and that totalitarianism must be 
reexamined in the light of Hungary. At the same time she re- 
minds us than an imperialism has much greater chances of suc- 
cess when directed by a totalitarian government. With regard to 
the Soviet Union, a sudden, dramatic collapse is much more likely 
than a gradual normalization. 

Since limitations of space preclude even comments on all the 
individual articles, we will confine ourselves to noting a few addi- 
tional highlights. Messrs. Croan and Friedrich bring out the 
acceptance of the status quo in Germany as a standing article of 
Soviet policy and the impossibility of national Communism in 
East Germany. Richard F. Staar’s article “New Course in Com- 
munist Poland” is full of data and information not known to the 
general public. We learn, for example, that Gomulka’s wife is a 
Jewess and that Premier Cyrankiewicz’s wife, the actress Nina 
Andrycz, is the daughter of a Rabbi from Krakow. One of Go- 
mulka’s severe problems is the reduction of the large number of 
bureaucrats who are Party members and who were appointed 
under the Stalinists. This article is a mine of information. 

Among other features of the article by Rand Corporation’s 
Allen S. Whiting on “ ‘Contradictions’ in the Moscow-Peking 
Axis,” his use of the Anglo-American alliance as an analogy for 
understanding the Sino-Soviet entente is novel and arresting. He 
finds suggestive parallels in the two partnerships as between 1947- 
49 and 1956-58. Finally, Professor Brzezinski in his brilliant 
study of “Communist Ideology and Power’’ draws the conclusion 
that, as a result of the collapse of the infallibility of the individual 
(Stalin), the Communist dogma was shown to be very fallible 
as well. In fact, “Marxism was revealed as being particularly fer- 
tile for breeding disputes couched in solid Marxist terminology.” 
“In a sense the Polish events are thus repetitive of the Russian 
prerevolutionary ferment which was finally resolved victoriously 
by the Bolsheviks through the Leninist insight into the need for 
organizational devices.” 

Enough has been said. This is an indispensable work for the 
serious student of Communism and totalitarianism. 

Cuarves W. Lowry, Px.D. (Oxon.) 


The Strength to Move a Mountain, by W. Storrs Lee. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 318, illus., bibliographi- 
cal notes, index, $5.00) 


Dramatized by the 1956 Suez Canal crisis, the problems of 
the Panama Canal have attracted world attention, making Dean 
Lee’s book a most timely and instructive contribution. Though 
its major part, telling the dramatic story of acquiring the Canal 
Zone and building the Panama Canal, is highly interesting, yet 
it stresses important canal issues concerning plans for the future 
and the vital question of sovereignty, the latter resurrected and 
aggressively pressed since nationalization by Egypt of the Suez 
Canal. 

Evaluating the parts played by many leaders throughout a long 
and complicated history, the author places them in better perspec- 
tive, recognizing Adolphe Godin de Lépinay as the originator of 
the plan from which the Panama Canal was constructed and Chief 
Engineer John F. Stevens as its basic architect. 

With the time rapidly approaching when major canal capacity 
increase must be undertaken, Dean Lee stresses the necessity for 
safe-guarding United States jurisdiction over the enterprise be- 
fore making vast expenditures for such improvements. 

As to suggestions for transferring control from the United 
States to any other organization or power, he quotes a strong state- 
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ment in opposition by former Governor Maurice H. Thatcher of 
the Canal Zone condemning them as “monumental stupidity 
and evil.” 
Mites P. DvuVat, Jr. 
Captain, USN(Ret.), Former Head 
of Navy Department Isthmian Canal 
Studies, 1946-49, and Captain of the 
Port, Balboa, C. Z., 1941-44 


What a World for Peace! by Olga Jones. (New York, Vantage 
Press, 1958. Pp. 82, guide, ref., $2.50) 


Here is a little book that packs a terrific message into a rela- 
tively few pages. It is from the pen of Olga Jones, a member of 
the Society of Friends, long editor-in-chief of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Miss Jones writes in a free-flowing homely style 
on one of the most important issues plaguing mankind—the 
maintenance of peace. She dedicates her book to—“that of God 
in every one” a good George Fox maxim. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, for many years United States Commissioner of Education, 
writes a fitting introduction. 

There is something intriguing in the development of her 
“plot,” which is actually a subtle argument for getting on the 
side of the Angels. In words of beautiful texture and paragraphs 
thoughtfully created to contain the element of suspense and sur- 
prise, she finally draws the curtain and throws the white-light on 
her principal theme. In simple words she says “only as people 
learn to govern their own lives, can nations learn the way of 
peace. We are wrong when we hold that such learning can te 
quick and short. Our generation, yours and mine, can speed it 
or crush it to abysmal darkness. Which, in your way, are you 
doing? Which, in my way, am / doing? That fateful answer is 
to ourself, to myself, and to the Creator of all space. It cannot 
long hang in the balance in a nuclear age.” 

This book is addressed to all responsible people. It states the 
case for the United Nations persuasively, for Miss Jones was inti- 
mately connected with the thinking behind the United Nations 
concept just 12 years ago. It is also a personal testament, heart- 
felt and sensitively realized on what the ideals of peace among 
families, among neighbors, among nations should mean. She con- 
cludes “While the earth remaineth, humanity yet has the oppor- 
tunity, perhaps, time to doom wars to the past.” 

Since modern war is world suicide, no reasonable being will 
bring it about. The threats, then of the Soviet either come from 
unreasoning beings or they are a mere bluff. It is suspected that 
they are bluff. If they are, then our foreign policy should explode 
them into thin air. The decision to merely outbluff them, is 
specious, 

Miss Jones rises, then, above foreign policy into the world of 
reality, where we all live as individuals. The ancient Greek 
maxim was “Know thyself.” Miss Jones’ maxim easily could be 
“Curb thyself.” Certainly no closer message could be written to 
that of Christ, Himself, who gave Himself. 

Frankiin DuNHAM 


What Happened to Religious Education? by William Kailer 
Dunn. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 
346, $5.00) 

Throughout the first 85 years of U. S. history it was taken for 
granted that religion was essential to public education. This atti- 
tude was largely a projection of colonial tradition which held that 
religion had an important bearing upon public life and civic mor- 


ality. Consequently, several of the original thirteen States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Georgia and Massachusetts, 
mentioned the value of religion in their Constitutions. Many 
textbooks used in the public schools reflected the same interest. 

Even after an 1827 Massachusetts law eliminated sectarianism 
in school textbooks, a change that led to similar enactments in 
other States, the American social tradition, maintaining that “re- 
ligion belonged,” was upheld. New emphasis was placed, how- 
ever, upon the principle that the “rights of conscience must be 
respected” in the educational system. 

With scientific accuracy Dr. William Kailer Dunn, now Instruc- 
tor in Religion and Education at Notre Dame College in Mary- 
land, describes the influence of Horace Mann, as first Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. Although the latter, who 
had become a Unitarian, wanted the Bible retained in the class- 
rooms, he was convinced that religious strife must be excluded 
from the public school system. When Mann resigned as Secre- 
tary in 1948, he had set forces in motion that, by 1861, saw the 
“practical disappearance” of religion in the public schools. 

Two final chapters in Dr. Dunn’s book outline various attempts 
to solve the problem posed by the need of instruction about divine 
things and the rights of conscience. The author has compiled a 
valuable bibliography and an adequate index. 

Joseru THorninc 


Yonder One World: A study of Asia and the West, by Frank 
Moraes. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1958. Pp. 209, 


$3.50) 


Asian, Indian, “neither a Hindu nor a Muslim but a Chris- 
tian,” educated in India and in England, widely traveled and 
extensively experienced as a newsman and now Editor-in-Chief 
of the Express group of newspapers published in various cities in 
India, Mr. Moraes has studied politics and persons in many coun- 
tries, including the United States, has reported, analyzed and 
published indefatigably, and, now writing in terms of comparing 
phenomena in key countries of Asia and those in the West, is well 
qualified to speak, as he does, of places and conditions, of politics 
and economics, of peoples and statesmen, of facts and opinions, 
of quantities and qualities. He writes of colonialism and imperial- 
ism, of nationalism and internationalism, of democracy and free- 
dom, of science and technology and industrialization, of Com- 
munism and coexistence and conquest, of materialism and ideal- 
ism, of resemblances and differences, of chasms and causeways 
and bridges. 

Without saying it expressly, he makes it clear that the world 
in which we now live is politically three ways divided: there are 
nations that are “free,” nations that are enslaved, and nations that 
are betwixt and between. He favors freedom and democracy, 
especially “democratic socialism,” but he emphasizes more the 
principle of self-determination. He writes as an observer rather 
than as an advocate or propagandist. He leaves one in doubt as 
to just what he envisions or hopes for in his undefined “yonder”; 
but he suggests steps which, if taken, “would . . . bring nearer 
the One World of which many of the world’s peoples dream.” 
That far he goes and no farther. This is a book for politically 
adult readers who have time, ability and willingness to think. It 
lacks, and it should have, an index; but to give it one would be 
difficult. 


SranLey K. HornBeck 
October, 1958 
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